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Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 
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send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 
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HARVEST. 





BY ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON. 





Sweet, sweet, sweet, 

Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 

All day long. 
It hath the brook’s wild gayety, 
The sorrowful cry of the sea. 

Oh hush and hear: 

Sweet, sweet and clear, 

Above the locust’s whirr 

And hum of bee 
Rises that soft, pathetic harmony. 
In the meadow grass 

The innocent white daisies blow, 
The dandelion plume doth pass 

Vaguely to and fro— 
The unquiet spirit of a flower 
That hath too brief an hour. 


Now doth a little cloud all white, 
Or golden bright, 
Drift down the warm, blue sky; 
And now on the horizon line 
Where dusky woodlands lie, 
A sunny mist doth shine, 
Like to a veil before a golden shrine, 
Concealing, half revealing, 
Things divine. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet 
Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 
That exquisite music calls 
The reaper everywhere. 
Life aud death must share. 
The golden harvest falls. 


So doth all end— 

Honored philosophy, 

Science and art, 

The bloom of the heart; 
Master, Consoler, Friend, 

Make thou the harvest of our days 
To fall within thy ways. 
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AN UNCROWDED PROFESSION. 





I am waiting to see if Mr. Howells, who 
is carrying his heroine in ‘A Woman’s Rea- 
son” through such a series of professional 
experiments and failures, will not try her 
at last in the one vocation for women 
which is not crowded. It would be es- 
pecially appropriate just now, when so 
many households are returning from these 
“health resorts’ which are so apt to send 
them home for consultation with the fam- 
ily physician. After the doctor should ar- 
rive the nurse—but where is the nurse 
to come from? She represents, it seems, 
the only profession in which the demand 
exceeds the supply, and in which the ad- 
dition of Miss Helen Harkness to the ac- 
tive force might be a real blessing to the 
public. 

It happened within my knowledge, the 
other day, that a suburban family, which 
had sought health with this lamentable re- 
sult, had occasion to seek professional 
nursing. ‘Two gentlemen were sent forth, 
with horse and vehicle, to consult physi- 
cians and visit nurses. One of them was 
gone five hours, the other eight hours; 
the chief suburbs of Boston were visited 
and the city itself; and when evening 
closed in, there was still no nurse. 
Eighteen were traced out or visited,—in 
short were angled for—but not one was 
caught. There were eight in Cambridge, 
four in Newton, two in Watertown, four 
in Boston. All were recommended by 
well-known physicians; but some had 
places, others were engaged and waiting 
to be summoned, others were in the coun- 
try, others had retired from the business ; 
not one could come. It was like a day’s 
trout-fishing, with never a fish for supper. 
Late in the evening, at the nineteenth cast 
of the line, the fish was caught; but even 
the nineteenth nurse could not come for 


twenty-four hours, though greatly needed 
at once, 








Here is the obvious fact, of a profession 
peculiarly adapted to women which is not 
overcrowded, but the contrary. Good 
nurses are well paid; easily earning from 
eight to fifteen dollars a week, besides 
their board. ‘The good they do to their 
fellow-creatures is enough to satisfy the 
utmost longing of the conscience; and 
they often win an amount of gratitude 
that secures for them life-long friendship. 
Their position is not a menial one—a point 
on which the American mind is so sensi- 
tive—they usually rank as members of the 
family and are very apt to rule the family. 
On the other hand, their work is arduous, 
exhausting and often repulsive; but so 
is much work that men have to do, in- 
cluding the work of the physician him- 
self. Why should not the Helen Hark- 
nesses of the world try their hands at 
nursing. 

Nurses should no doubt have profession- 
al training, and there are now training 
schools in some of our cities. There are 
also registries of nurses, through which, 
had my suburban friends but known it, 
they might have shortened their labors. 
Yet neither the schools nor the registries 
meet the full demand, any more than the 
Normal Schools meet the full demand for 
teachers. There is still room, unfortunate- 
ly, for the untrained or the self-trained. 
Any woman of strong constitution, with 
moderate experience in the care of illness 
in her own family, can make herself a pro- 
fessional nurse by serving in a hospital or 
even placing herself under the direction of 
a competent physician. No doubt a first- 
class nurse, like a cook or poet of the same 
grade, must be born not made; but weare 
all grateful to many nurses cooks and 
poets of the second-class. All round us 
little tragedies are being enacted, of the 
sacrifice of the healthy members of famil- 
ies to some beloved invalid, where a com- 
petent nurse could at once make the invalid 
more comfortable and save the lives of the 
rest. It isa mistake to suppose that the 
service rendered by love is necessarily best ; 
in the first place love may be untrained 
and inexperienced, and then it is unques- 
tionably more anxious, and more self-ex- 
hausting. Just as physicians dislike to 
prescribe for their own families, so the best 
nursing or at any rate the least exhausting, 
is commonly the professional. ‘Those who 
have experienced the immense change 
wrought in an exhausted family by one 
hour's presence of a competent nurse can 
best estimate the real worth of that pro- 
fession. It is a vocation which the most 
highly-educated physicians esteem next to 
their own; one to which the Roman Cath- 
olic church assigns a religious character in 
its Sisters of Charity ; and the sooner Miss 
Helen Harkness turns her attention to it 


the better. T. W. H. 
——-- - -*# ee 


FROM BERKSHIRE TO VERMONT. 


NEWFANE, VT., SEPT. 5, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The past week has been one of such rare 
enjoyment as is seldom permitted in ad- 
vancing years. Finding I had a few days 
at command, I went back to Berkshire, to 
look upon the old hills in their midsum- 
mer glory, set round gleaming lakes and 
rivulets that wind like bracelets around the 
arms of beauty. 

In my childhood I had experienced a pas- 
sionate love of mountain scenery, and 
when we removed to Ohio, its comparative- 
ly “level dulness” was almost an agony 
to my eyes that were longing to look 
off on blue hills, and imagine the lands 
beyond. Returning to them after many 
years, to look upon them in their summer 
greenness, I found in them the old charm 
not one whit abated. I listened to the 
gurgling of the brook, as it sped through 
the valley talking to itself like a child at 
play with pebbles, or to the deeper mur- 
mur as it fell over some weir, talking of the 
power that even little driftlets of water 
could manifest when all ran togethergown 
the same steep prepared way. I looked 
upon the old rocks, so staunch and endur- 
ing, and wondered how much they had in- 
fused of their own fixedness of purpose 
into the hearts of the people who had daily 
looked into their calm, unchanging faces. - 

Then I looked off over the hills, dotted 
here and there with villages white in the 
afternoon sunshine, or softly tinted by the 
morning mists, and I wondered what 
dreams of palatial grandeur these distant 
visions had furnished the young architects 
who had gone away and helped to build 
Cleveland’s and Chicago’s and San Fran- 
cisco’s palatial homes and wondrous cara- 
vanseries. Then, beyond, were the hills, 
blue in the distance, and fainter yet, till 
they seemed like tender clouds on the hor- 
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izon’s rim. No wonder that the summer 
boarders are beginning to find Becket and 
Washington delightful and refreshing re- 
sorts, where they can escapethe weariness 
of town life and breathe in health and 
strength with every inspiration! 

Sunday evening I was so urgently re- 
quested to talk to my old friends and neigh- 
bors that I could not refuse to say a few 
words upon the present aspect of the po- 
litical contest, urging the men to look 
out the right men for rulers, and seeking 
to inspire the women with a sense of the 
loss it was to them that they could not say 
whether good, true, wise men should rule 
over their interests, or whether self-seek- 
ing, truculent politicians should take the 
helm of State. I was thankful for the op- 
portunity to say to them that they should 
exercise the franchise in the fear of God. 

On Monday [ left for my field of labor in 
Vermont. All the way up the Connecticut 
River my eyes were feasted on the lovely 
works of the Creator. The beautiful river, 
the green fields, the busy, prosperous vil- 
lages—guarded by the great sentinel hills! 
Surely we have a land to which the heart 
may turn with fondness from any other 
part of the habitable world. No wonder 
that Bryant should sing of the departed 
spirit: 

“Talk not of the light and the living green; 

It will pine for the dear familiar scene.” 

At Brattleborough I took the Narrow 
Gauge Railroad, and came out to Newfane, 
a little, cosy, clean-looking village, down 
in a basin-like plain surrounded by beauti- 
ful hills. A world-weary soul might here 
find the sweetest repose, and wakeful in- 
valids might woo refreshing slumbers. 

Last evening I lectured to a fair audi- 
ence of intelligent, earnest men and wom- 
en, and hope some new thoughts were 
sown, and some purposes awakened. The 
temperance people here are strong and 
earnest, and it is to be hoped that men 
and women may both see how wise it will 
be to give equal rights to all, so that all 
may be able to help effectually in the work 
they have undertaken. I cannot speak in 
too high praise of the family of my host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, whose 
kindness has made my stay so agreeable. 
Mrs. Davidson is a true advocate of tem- 
perance and suffrage, whose works praise 
her continually. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
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POLITE BOSTON WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

Magnolia is only a few miles from 
Gloucester,—sunny, well wooded, rugged, 
and with vigorous air. It is a fact not ex- 
plained by the sociologists, that by the sea 
there is not only more natural but more 
social sprawl than among the mountains. 
Your New Hampshire mountaineer is dry, 
tall, taciturn to a degree, has no manifest 
curiosity, is shrewd at a bargain, non-com- 
mittal and of easy religious tenets. His 
guests are terms in a business contract; 
something concerning a bill of items, no 
more. A fuller, more obtrusive, more 
chatty habit characterizes the longshore- 
man. Your family affairs and plans are 
taken into brotherly consideration. He 
overcharges you more genially; gouges 
his moiety from you with a speculation on 
the weather. The women talk faster, are 
social in a more Bohemian way. Stock 
notions and habits burgeon out more reck- 
less of their environment. In both places 
—seashore and mountain—where Nature 
brings to foci her greatest effects, and 
smiles broadly in the tremendous mirth of 
her tides and the majestic solitude of her 
highlands, we find no woman more friend- 
ly, easy, simple, and with greater bon- 
hommie than the berated Boston woman. 
Quite clean-cut in type, having a walk, 
pose, enunciation and topic definitely Bos- 
tonian, they cannot be mistaken, for, de- 
spite jealous women of other sections, no 
soil but the Massachusetts Bay colony ever 
sired them. It is the Boston woman who 
addresses the stranger courteously on the 
by-path, and offers the attentions of the 
table, while New York and Philadelphia 
stare, lounge and freeze in the near vicini- 
ty of the bread-plate and salt-cellar. The 
charities of our city, and, indeed, univer- 
sal philanthropy, are the main interest in 
the percentage we have met. One lady 
gives up some hours a day to correspond- 
ence of this nature, while representative 
women of the south and middle sections of 
the country crochet and read the secret of 
“How He Won Her,” and loll over the 
jealous agonies of De Fitznoodle. 

One must see people and gauge events 
with one’s own eyes, and no one can tell 
the writer, of the inferior manners and cold 
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blood of Boston, while Boston hands alone 
have passed the hospitable salt and the 
amenities of social order. The public 
houses here are carried on by the adminis- 
tration of New England women; large 
laundries being connected with the hotels, 
and despatching goods promptly, agreea- 
bly to contract. Miss Bray, who runs the 
affairs of two cottages here, is yet busy 
with her pen, and analysis of flora. Who, 
I ask, but the New England women, in 
any numbers, fly from oven to pen; from 
pen to wash-tub; from wash-tub to analy- 
sis; from analysis of species to clear- 
starching? Women in England can think 
scientifically, women South can act po- 
litely, women West can act generously, 
but we do not know of any type of woman 
under heaven who can correlate the forces 
of speculation and domestic judgment as 
can the descendants of the Plymouth ref- 


ugees. H. H. BAssetr. 
Magnolia, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA, © 


The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was represented at the Northwest- 
ern Fair in Minneapolis, under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mrs. L. May Wheel- 
er. A large tent was secured, and locat- 
ed in Newspaper Row. Upon its front 
was displayed the State banner, and those 
of a number of local societies, mottoes, ete. 
—while fluttering in the breeze were suf- 
frage leaflets and tracts for passers by. In- 
side the tent the national flag was grace- 
fully festooned with evergreens, from out 
of which peeped the photographs of well- 
known suffragists, while on the stands and 
tables were more pictures and a large sup- 
ply of tracts and leaflets for free distribu- 
tion, setting forth the righteousness of the 
cause, answers to objections, and the senti- 
ments and names of some of the ablest sup- 
porters. The following papers especially 
in the interest of the cause, were also for 
distribution, and subscriptions solicited : 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL, of Massachus- 
etts, the Woman’s Own and Our Herald, of 
Indiana; and the Temperance Review, the 
State organ of the W. 8S. A. of Minnesota. 
Among the books were: the ‘‘History of 
Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Duties of Women,” by 
Frances Power Cobbe; *‘Woman’s Place 
To-day,” by Lillie Devereux Blake, and 
others. The Temperance Review says: 

Hundreds of callers kept us busy ; many 
were friends and sympathizers—some came 
for instruction and enlightenment in re- 
gard to our work, others were simply curi- 
ous, while only one or two expressed the 
slightest disfavor. We were delighted to 
welcome to our cosy quarters Mrs. Julia 
B. Nelson, so heroically identified with the 
cause of woman suffrage in this State; she 
remained with us throughout the week, 
and added much to the interest of our ef- 
forts. Miss Jennie Deahofe, of Ohio, also 
spent one day with us. She is visiting in 
this city, and returns soon. to her home to 
continue the study of law, preparatory to 
practice in courts. 

Dr. Martha G. Ripley, of Boston, also 
gave us a call. having learned from the 
Temperance Review, which she saw in the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL office, in Boston, im- 
mediately before leaving there a few days 
since, that we were preparing for repre- 
sentation at the fair. Said she knew just 
where to find us, and felt quite at home in 
woman suffrage quarters. ‘I'wo very intel- 
ligent gentlemen from Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Jefferson and Dr. Holland, paid the 
representatives a complimentary visit. 
Both were strong suffragists, as were very 
many of our most intelligent callers. 

Mrs. C. F. Harkness, of Humboldt, Iowa, 
who was for five years the secretary of the 
lowa W.S. A., and is now Grand Worthy 
Counsellor of the Iowa I. O. G. T., and 
county president of the W. C. T. U., also 
ealled and regaled us with fresh impetus 
from the battle-fields of her noble State. 
Several gentlemen of the press called— 
among them the popular president of the 
Minnesota Press Association, who availed 
himself of the opportunity of purchasing a 
copy of **Duties of Women,” by Frances 
Power Cobbe, for his wife, and here we 
would express our gratitude to those who 
so kindly reported our work in the papers 
they represented. 

We may justly regard the representation 
of our cause at the Northwestern Fair as a 
success, both in its present and future influ- 
ence while we acknowledge that another 
year, when our people have learned better 
how to support and help the work before 
the public, we may greatly improve upon 
the occasion just past, as it furnishes many 
valuable suggestions, which, if carried out 
in work, will establish the fact that the W. 
S. A. really takes up the cause of woman in 
a practical sense that must more fully gain 
the respect and attention of the people. 

St. Paul, Minn. T. R. 
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Mgr. Capel thinks that the government of 
a convent or company of sisters is the ideal 





state for women. Let him try it for him- 
self. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss OLLIE ASHBAUGH, of Columbus, 
Nebraska, is a dentist. 


MIss ANGELINE BROOKS, of West Spring- 
field, Muss., has gone to Winona, Minn., 
as instructor at the State Normal School. 


ANN J. NORRIS, late of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has taken the pastorate of the Unit- 
arian Church at North Platte, Nebraska. 


Miss LucRETIA GRAY NOBLE, the au- 
thor of ‘A Reverend Idol,” is writing an- 
other book. 


Miss MAvup Banks, daughter of Gen. N. 
P. Banks, goes on the platform this sea- 
son as an elocutionist. She has been in 
training in Europe. 


Miss AGNES ALLYN was elected by the 
city government of Holyoke as commis- 
sioner of the Whiting Street fund, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Stebbins. 


Miss MARIAN B. ALLEN and Miss FAN- 
NIE E. DEMMON, of Boston, walked over 
the bridle-path, on Thursday, from the 
Crawford House to the summit of Mount 
Washington, a distance of nine miles. 


Miss J. M. Hicks has a patent for a 
“cistern spout trap,” which effectually 
prevents the entrance of leaves, insects, 
etc., into a cistern. She has it on exhibi- 
tion at the Institute Fair. 


Mrs. SUE WARREN, of Fort Worth, De- 
catur, Texas, at a meeting of thecity coun- 
cil, August 31, was tendered the position 
of principal of the public schools, at a sal- 
ary of $1,000 a year. 


Miss GABRIELLE GREELEY has bought 
the old family homestead of Horace Gree- 
ley at Chappaqua for $10,000. It was sold 
at auction and no one bid against her. 
That was right. 


Miss DIXIE N. CROOKS appeared at the 
opera-house, Denison, Texas, August 31, 
for the first time in public since her return 
from the Boston Conservatory. She was 
greeted by a large audience and well re- 
ceived. 


Mrs. ADA M. BITTENBENDER, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has been admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the State. She and her 
husband now have their law and real es- 
tate office in the old European block on O 
Street, Lincoln. 


Mrs. M. W. CAMPBELL, State lecturer 
for the lowa W.S. A., has been speaking 
to large and enthusiastic audiences in Clay 
County. At Spencer and Sanborn her work 
was most effective on the Suffrage ques- 
tion. The W. C. T. U. are carrying on 
this department of work, instead of having 
a separate organization for that purpose. 


Mrs. AuGusTUsS HEMENWaAY is doing an 
excellent thing by the course of free lec- 
tures she has instituted on American his- 
tory for the children and youth of Boston 
and vicinity. A large audience fills the 
Old South every Wednesday afternoon, 
whose bright, intelligent faces show their 
interest in the subject discussed. 


Miss Mary McCoweEn, late of the Ne- 
braska Institution for Deaf and Dumb, at 
Omaha, whose original work in restoring 
the sense of hearing in deaf mutes has at- 
tracted such universal attention, has been 
appointed by the Governor of Nebraska as 
State Delegate to the National Conference 
of Charities, which meets at Louisville, 
September 24—29. One day of the Con- 
ference is devoted to deaf and dumb work. 


Mrs. SCHARLIER, M. B. and B. S., has 
left London for Madras, where she intends 
to practice as a physician. Mrs. Scharlieb 
lived at Madras for some years before com- 
ing to England to enter the London School 
of Medicine for Women, with a view to en- 
hancing the qualifications already possess- 
ed by her for medical practice. On the com- 
pletion of her school career she took the 
scholarship and gold medal in midwifery 
at the examinations of the London Univer- 
sity, as well as honors in medicine, foren- 
sic medicine, and surgery. 


SIGNORINA LipIA POET, an Italian lady, 
has been admitted to the dignity of Doctor 
of Laws, and has asked to be called to the 
bar in Turin. The application has been 
acceded to by the Order of Advocates with 
great courtesy and approbation, but not 
altogether without dissent, two eminent 
advocates, Chiaves and Spantigati, having 
withdrawn from the Council in conse- 
quence of the innovation. Their friend 
and brother advocate, D’Arcais, has, how- 
ever, attempted to convert them, and has 
addressed a long letter on the subject toa 
leading Itaiian journal. 





A TALK ABOUT POTTERY. 


There is a wide difference between the 
clay as we first see it, and its final reappear- 
ance from the hands of the artist. As we 
see the delicate rose and deep blue of the 
Sévres wares—the Rose du Barry and the 
Bleu du Roi—in their very names reminding 
us of the perfumed and sparkling court 
days that preceded the Revolution, the 
quiet greys and browns of the Henri Deuz, 
the rich harmonies of the Persian wares,the 
delicious apple-green of Chinese vases, the 
grotesque Japanese designs that appear on 
the creamy Satsuma, the lemon-colored 
Kioto, the crimson and gold Kaga, the 
Hizen with its sage green and lacquer 
work,—we do not think of the clay in its 
first rough stage, washed down from the 
rocks by the streams, and forming the 
sticky clay of the fields, which is so moist 
and soft that it can easily be moulded with 
the hands into any shape that is desired. 

As one looks at this shapeless mass as- 
suming outline and meaning under the pot- 
ter’s hands, involuntarily the remembrance 
goes back to the old Hebrew thought of 
God, the Eternal Maker, forming the life of 
humanity. ‘But now, O Lord, Thou art 
our Father; we are the clay, and Thou our 
potter; and we are all the work of Thy 
hand.” Nor does the similitude cease here, 
for as human character must be tried by 
the fire of temptation, so the clay enters the 
furnace that the moisture which renders 
it so pliable may be expelled by heat, and 
its form may be made permanent and firm. 

Such pottery as this, kneaded by the 
hands like bread, and hardened by the fire, 
was probably all that was made by either 
the Greeks or Romans, until the age of 
Augustus,although glazed tiles, still bright 
with color, have been found in the ruins of 
the palaces of Babylon, and glazed figures 
of the sun god have been brought from the 
dark catacombs of Egypt. But, with these 
exceptions, the old pottery was rough and 
porous, and unfit for many purposes. ‘The 

unglazed jars, of which Horace sang, had 
to be rubbed inside with wax and tar be- 
fore they could hold the Falernian wine 
which gladdened the festive meetings of 
the poet and his friends. 

There are two ways in which pottery can 
be rendered more perfect; first, by com- 
pounding the body so skilfully that it is 
made impervious, like porcelain, china and 
stoneware; and secondly, by covering the 
surface with a glaze. This is made from 
the same materials as glass,—flint and so- 
da, and frequently, metallic oxides, to give 
color and cohesion. As may have been 
conjectured from the glazed tiles found in 
the ruins of Babylon, the secret of glazing 
came originally from the East. It reached 
Europe through the Moors, whose potters 
made glazed pottery in Spain in 1300. 
Whether the art was handed down among 
them by the traditions of their race, or 
whether they invented the process anew for 
themselves, we do not know. 

Glazing requires great care, for if the 
body of the clay, or la pate, as the French 
potters call it, is not well compounded, it 
will not hold the coating, but will blister 
the surface; while if the glaze does not 
suit the body chemically, and shrinks more 
than this, it cracks in small irregular lines, 
and the result is what is called ‘‘crackle” 
or “‘eraze.”’ There are various methods of 
glazing—by glazes of lead or tin, or the 
pure glass—each producing « different ef- 
fect in decoration. Any glaze, however, 
renders the vessel more perfect in its use. 

The first glaze contained lead, and it was 
a great step when the secret of the milky 
whiteness of the tin enamel on which rich- 
ly colored designs could be painted, was 
first learned from the Spanish Moors, who 
used it in decorating the beautiful halls of 
the Alhambra, and by whom the art was 
carried into Portugal, Sicily and all lands 
where they made theirhomes. The Moor- 
ish pottery, with its rich lustre, was so 
beautiful, that it was carried in large quan- 
tities into Italy, where it was at first used 
for churches, but wa’ soon brought into 
more common use by its imitations at the 
Italian potteries. It was called ‘*Majolica,” 
from the belief that it was brought from 
Majorea, and the Italian ware was known 
as the Mezza-Majolica, or ‘‘Half-Majolica,” 
as the lead glaze at first used, rendered it 
far inferior to the Moorish ware. ‘Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the Italian 
potters learned the secret of the tin glaze, 
and even surpassed the Moors in the beauty 
of their work, having added to the white 
enamel the rich metallic lustres. 

The metallic oxides are used in coloring 
pottery. Almost all blues—the ultra-ma- 
rine, turquoise, greenish blue and grey— 
are formed from cobalt in different condi- 
tions; the reds from iron; green is from 
chromium; yellow from antimony, zinc 
and iron; and purple, violet, and carmine 
are from gold and tin, modified by silver to 
obtain the carmine tint. All hues can be 
reproduced in the coloring of china from 
the delicate tints of an English meadow in 
spring with its pale blossoms, to the rich 
glories of our autumnal forests. The ‘‘ius- 
tres” are, however, strictly speaking, dif- 
ferent from color. They are produced by 
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precipitating the particles of metal on the 
glaze, thus giving it a metallic sheen, and 
are so thinly spread as to form an exquis- 
ite iridescence. Gold is used with a glit- 
tering effect; platina has a shady, silvery 
shine like moonlight; copper is purple in 
tone, and is seen in perfection on the Moor- 
ish wares from Spain; lead gives yellow, 
with blue and green shades; and a very 
complicated lustre, brilliant in colors, may 
be formed from a combination of lead, bis- 
muth and silver. ‘The mother-of-pearl lus- 
tre, made from sulphur, potash, and gold, 
is transparent, and changes like a sea shell, 
from faint rosy tints to gold, taking the 
loveliest colors, and showing here and 
there pure spots of golden brightness. All 
these lustres are complicated in their com- 
pounding, and there are many difficulties, 
both in firing and in developing the sheen, 
and the processes are extremely uncertain, 
and full of risk. But the Italian potters, 
with rare perseverance, gained so complete 
a mastery over this art, that they them- 
selves invented the charming red lustre of 
Gubbio—the ‘ruby lustre,” which was 
sought for kings’ palaces—and the secret of 
the process has been lost with them. 

At this same period Italian Art, in all its 
branches — painting, sculpture, work in 
metals and gems—was flowering into full 
glory, and freely bestowed its gifts of beau- 
ty upon the new work in pottery. Luca 
Della Robbia, born in 1400, achieved more 
than any other individual for pottery, 
bringing to it the plastic force of his first 
art, sculpture, and the subtle insight and 
fertile imagination of a many-sided artist. 
His genius has left us bas-reliefs, and even 
life-sized statues of wonderfully wrought 
clay. In this rich age the new art gained 
a thousand-fold in beauty, not only from 
the Italians themselves, but also from for- 
eign influences. Besides the elaborate His- 
pano-Moresque work, recalling in every 
line the fretted and rich-colored interiors 
of the Alhambra, admirable specimens of 
Persian pottery were brought into Italy, 
whose wonderful blues, greens and reds, 
harmonious in exquisite variety, exerted a 
marked influence over Italian work. For 
all that is truly beautiful is full of vital 
strength, and quickens that with which it 
comes in contact. It does not belong to a 
dead past; it makes pregnant with unborn 
thoughts of beauty the ages of the future. 
Thus it is that an art renews and perpetu- 
ates itself; and the glazed tiles of the an- 
cient walls of Babylon are reproduced in 
our dwellings now. 

The same development of art will often 
have many centres of growth, as one plant 
scatters seeds into various soils. ‘The ma- 
jolica ware of Italy was known in Holland 
as Delft, and the famous Dutch potters 
moulded it and decorated it with an orient- 
al richness of device. In France, Ber- 
nard Palissy, in the sixteenth century, af- 
ter long trials and repeated discourage- 
ments, having been reduced to using the 
very furniture of his house as fuel, discovy- 
ered for himself the tin glaze, and produc- 
ed a similar ware, known now by his own 
name. ‘This was inferior, it is true, to the 
Italian Majolica in coloring as well as in 
the glaze and body of the pottery, but its 
modelling and decoration showed sincere 
and original thought. Its creatures of 
+ water and air, even its tiniest leaf and 
spray, are true to the life of Nature, and 
have sprung from an earnest sympathy 
with her kingdoms of beauty. 

I have spoken of the lead glaze as infe- 
rior, but there is one ware—the famous 
‘Henri Deux,’ from the pottery of Heléne 
de Hangest—in which this is used, and 
which, notwithstanding, surpasses all 
others in costliness. The colors of its elab- 
orate decoration are sombre and neutral, 
and its designs conventional; but so ¢xcel- 
lent is the body, and so clear and smooth 
the glaze, that practical potters pronounce 
it admirable, while all cultivated connois- 
seurs acknowledge the charm of its unob- 
trusive and refined beauty. The mystery 
which long hung over its origin, and the 
rareness of the pottery itself, added great- 
ly to its interest. It is now known tohave 
been made at the chateau of Heléne de 
Hangest, the widow of the Grand Master 
of France, herself a court lady in high fav- 
or with the king, and an artist of no mean 
ability. The characteristic decoration of 
her pottery consists chiefly of heraldic de- 
vices and coats-of-arms, and is significant 
of her life at court and its aristocratic en- 
virronage. The salamander encircled by 
fire, a device adapted by Francis I., is found 
once; and the monogram of Henry II., 
whence the ware derives its name, is found 
many times on this pottery of Oiron. 

There is another class of pottery, dis- 
tinct from any I have mentioned ; its body 
is impervious like that of porcelain; its 
glaze is made from the fumes of salt, and 
it is made by a different process, for it is 
fired, glazed, and completed in one opera- 
tion. This is known as Gres de Flandres, 
or Rhenish stone ware, and was made at 
Nuremburg, the great city of artists in the 
Middle Ages; at Beauvais in France, in 
Holland and Flanders, at Cologne, and in- 
deed throughout Germany in the fifteenth, 











sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The 
clumsy brown and grey jugs of old Eng- 
lish use were made of this ware. It has 
but a monotone of colors, as none will 
stand the fierce heat necessary to evaporate 
the salt, except the cobalt blue, and even 
this changes to grey or brown as the salt 
pours down upon it in the excitement of 
the fiery vapors. This, however, may be 
further relieved by the black or white, 
grey or rich brown of the different clays 
used, which are seen perfectly through the 
aerial and transparent glaze. Mouldings 
of armorial devices, bas-reliefs, and Goth- 
ic legends, as strong and simple in their 
quaint character as the solid grey ware it- 
self, lend beauty to its surface. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the porcelain from China was intro- 
duced into Europe. Made for unknown 
centuries in the potteries of the East, of 
pure white clay and ‘‘yying in tender col- 
oring with the petals of flowers, its paint- 
ed surface as elaborate as the wings of but- 
terflies, its substance delicate as the thin- 
nest shell, and with the translucency of 
pearls and opals,” it effected a revolution 
in the whole art of pottery in the West. 
This brief sketch of the previous history of 
pottery may serve, however, to give some 
faint idea of the difficulties of its making; 
and the patience and untiring study neces- 
sary to surmount these. Each individual in 
the revival of the art had to tread the same 
road, and overcome the same obstacles that 
had beset the art in its first growth. All the 
processes of pottery are important; and 
only by persistent trial can a workman 
learn the preparation of the clays, the fir- 
ing, and especially the adaptation of the 
colors. This is more difficult, because those 
used for painting the *‘biscuit,” as the ware 
in its unglazed condition is called, do not at 
all resemble the colors which are to appear 
on the finished surface. The turquoise blue 
in the powder is the color of slate; deep 
blue is a brownish grey, while a certain 
green loses greatly in depth of tone from 
the process of firing. 

Even a happy chance, such as the dis- 
covery of kaolin by a German iron-master, 
on the hoofs of his horse in a morass of 
Saxony, required untiring experiment and 
study before it became the source of the 
commercial success of Dresden. The china 
of Dresden is well known to us by its 
dainty pink and white shepherdesses; its 
clustering roses, whose petals show a fine 
silky texture; its garlands and baskets of 
flowers. But we may not be so well ac- 
quainted with the history of its manufac- 
ture, carried on under the auspices of a 
student of magic and alchemy—as in a ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages—in mysterious 
rooms where the workmen were sworn to 
silence, and the warning, ‘Be secret until 
death,” or *Geheim bis im Grab,” was writ- 
ten upon the walls. 

In our own land at the present day pot- 
tery has made admirable progress. Sev- 
eral of our states are rich in material. In 
Indiana is found a porcelain clay remarka- 
ble for purity and color. It is nota de- 
composed felspar like the Chinese kaolin, 
but is a precipitate from a water solution, 
and is regarded by the state geologist as a 
new mineral valuable for its fineness. An 
invaluable facility for the manufacture of 
china is also afforded by the immense beds 
of pure white silica in Missouri at an easy 
distance for transportation. This silica 
exists in powder, and does not require the 
burning and crushing of the New England 
quartz. From the yellow and blue clays 
of Ohio are produced the buff and creamy 
tints that contrast so beautifully with the 
burnished shining of gold, and the rich- 
ness of color, as well as the cool freshness 
of sage-green softening into a faint green- 
pervaded white, like a half-opened flower 
that still keeps in its awakening petals the 
memories of its leafy companionship. 
There are also dark brown and red clays 
to afford relief and deep shadows for the 
high lights ot yellow or white paste— 
French-English word which is unnecessa- 
ry as itis simply the equivalent of pate or 
body. Péte sur pate means the using of 
one body of clay upon another in order to 
give the true lights to a decorative design. 

Potteries have been established in vari- 
ous places; those in Ohio owing their ex- 
istence chiefly to the perseverance of wom- 
en who have spared neither time nor labor 
upon their search for the secrets of the 
Limoges ware and other processes. Their 
designs have been marked by an exquisite 
appreciation of natural growth and beauty. 
“One might dream the clay 
Retained in it the larvee of the flowers, 

They bud so, round the cup, the old spring way.’, 
We see in their pottery lovely landscapes,- 
framed in by clustering sprays; charming 
stories of bird-life with nests interwoven 
betwixt apple-boughs full of bloom, 
marshes with long grasses and reeds where 
the storks feed, and sometimes a reproduc- 
tion of a Japanese grotesque—a flight of 
cranes through the air, or a shoal of fishes 
caught in a golden net. It has indeed 
been characteristic of the richest periods 
of pottery that it aimed at the reproduc- 
tion of the forms and colors of life. In 
the Capo di Monti porcelain, where the ar- 


tistic work is of fine quality, you seem to 
look through a transparent veil of water 
at the brilliant tints of coral and sea-weeds 
and graceful curves of shells. The Palis- 
sy ware and that of old Italian potteries 
imitate the joyous and teeming life of the 
earth, and it isa good sign for our own 
pottery that its designs carry you into for- 
est corners and glens where the arbutus 
grows or the ferns nod. 

A woman’s influence was predominant 
in the manufacture of the Capo di Monti 
porcelain of Naples; a woman’s name 
may be read throughout the history of the 
Oiron faience, and to women, trained by 
patient working and watching, much of 
the success already gained by us is due. 
This art opens a new road to women. In 
this work her love of the beautiful in form 
and color finds a rich development, and 
also her longing to make her own home 
fair and attractive. Her heart, too, is 
drawn with interest to the personal ele- 
ment in pottery, and the human histories 
woven around its curious **potter’s marks,” 
for, as Ritter says, ‘‘pottery owes nothing 
of its beauty or its serviceableness to its 
material--for that is but the dust under 
our feet—but it owes everything to the 
hand that fashions it, and the mind that 
directs the hand. So it is that it comes to 
have so purely human an interest; it isa 
bit of man’s work, with no adventitious 
aid whatever. If the form is beautiful or 
quaint, or ugly, or commonplace, it is be- 
cause the plastic clay has followed and 
exactly reproduced the conception in the 
maker's mind. It is formless without co- 
herence, and almost colorless; it takes the 
torm and the consistency and the color that 
are ideal with the man who transforms the 
grey earth into a piece of pottery, and 
when he has done this, his handiwork lasts 
forever.” ELLA F. Mossy. 


— eee 
HUMOROUS. 
An Indian ¢ hief b bears the name of 
‘Looking Glass.” He is the terror of the 
plain. 


An irate Frenchman gave up trying to 
master the English tongue on hearing one 
man say to another, “Yes, he was “fast; 
but they have him fast now, fast enough.” 

The only negative that we accept with 
anything like good grace in this world is 
the photographer's, and even then we de- 
mand proofs.— Boston Times. 

Fond wife to forgetful Pittsburgher: 
“Did you bring any “letters this evening, 
dear?’ Dear thinks he has, and hands 
out three, all given him at different dates 
by fond wife to mail. 


“Is it true that when a wild foose’s 
mate dies it never takes another?” asks a 
young widow. ‘Yes, but don’t worry 
about that. The reason it acts that way is 
because it is a goose.’ 


A young lady, the other day, speaking 
about her brother being at the battle of 
Bull Run, was asked in what capacity he 
served. ‘‘o which she replied, with a 


proud nod, “He was the driver of an 
avalanche.” 4 
‘*What is that you are wearing?” asked 


Farmer John of his fair city boarder. 
“Oh! that is my red Jersey.” *‘All right,” 
was the reply, ‘but don’t go near my 
brown Jersey over in that field, unless you 
are good at climbing trees.’ *"—Phil. News. 


As an example of the pride which ser- 
vants feel in their masters this story is 
told at Saratoga. Onve Mrs. Fargo’s man- 
servant was asked whose children he was 
driving. ‘*And sure, have ye no eyes?” 
he asked, indignantly; “it’s Wells, Fargo 
& Co’s children.” 

A pretentious person said to the leading 
man of a country village, ‘‘How would a 
lecture by me on Mount Vesuvius suit the 
inhabitants of your village?” ‘Very well, 
sir; very well, indeed,” he answered; ‘‘a 
lecture by you on Mount Vesuvius would 
suit them a great deal better than a lecture 
by you in this village.” 
oo 

“Too late to whet the sword when the trumpet 
sounds to draw it.’’ But never too late to whet 
your appetite by taking Kidney-Wort, restoring 
health and making yourself a well, strong, hearty 
man. It is unequalled as a remedy for all liver, 
bowels and kidney diseases. All druggists keep 
and recommend it. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to meet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oi up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood's Sarsaparilla. [¢ 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu. 
man body through the blood, giving to all re. 
newed life and energy. $l a bottle ; six for 35, 








THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written estj. 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of C Yonade. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which be prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL{CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 





UMPHR EYS 
QMEO Al Cz 
Hay TER BINARY 


FOR TITE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE Say DOGS, HOGS, 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys! Homeo- 
athic Veterinary sogemney ave been used by 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
urimen. Hipree Railroads, Paqgntacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ od = 
and Menageries, and ‘others t ing stock, 
Ww an poe on t —,_ -™ - Ma 
reys’ Veterinar ana 
sent free e by mail on rece nipt of f price, i cents ad 
Pamphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness an 
tration from over- oy or 


HUMPHR E T is radically 
and promptly cured by it, 
Been in use 20 years, 
—is the most succ: ae 0 

known, Price $1 per 


or 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post- 3 vlals a nd 


itt Yeo Hamphrcys Homeo. Med. ?- 
ulton Blt.. 
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HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Ss] ery 
os will recommend it) and it 
speedily overcome the disease and resto 
healthy action. 

Incontinence or retention of Urine, bri 
dust orropy deposits, and dull D 
all speedily yield to its curative power, 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 











@ SOUND? 


Many people think 


a — 
eee themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 


while tf truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says*one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (8) 

FF. E. Ingalls, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N.H. 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. Cosay 
Outfit free. Address Tauk & Co., Augusta, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


$6 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 
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HONOR TO WORKING WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

We hear much about woman’s work, and 
various views as to specialties for which 
she is or is not fitted. The antiquated no- 
tion that she is mentally inferior to man is 
dying away among all intelligent people, 
but, like most superstitions long grounded 
in the public mind, the effect of it still has 
a bearing upon many; much more than 
they themselves would acknowledge. 

Though it is well known that a female 
physician is just as capable as a man, yet 
there is a feeling without any foundation, 
by many, against her. Some contend that 
such use is not within her sphere, which is 
absurd. There are many characteristics 
peculiar to her sex that make her prefer- 
able, especially for practice among women. 
The great wonder is that the world has not 
recognized this before. The fineness of 
touch, the sympathetic feeling, and the 
delicacy of nature, all make her specially 
fitted for this ; there is no department of the 
study but she is as capable of mastering as 
well as a man. For women to be mere pup- 
pets, as thousands are, dressed up like 
dolls at their husbands’ expense, and wait- 
ed upon like babies, ruins their woman- 
hood, and makes them a burden and a pest, 
we might almost say. For idleness always 
hurts somebody, directly or indirectly. 
Much has been said about the inability of 
procuring good “thelp.” It must necessa- 
rily be so under the present order of things. 
I have read much, trying to give reasons 
for this deficiency, but not one word was 
ever hinted, so far as I have seen, at the 
real cause. As things are, there must of 
necessity be an antagonism between the 
employer and the employed, but a woman 
with character can, in her own household, 
do much to antidote the evil, if she will. 

I have had much opportunity of obsery- 
ing, and have been disgusted beyond pa- 
tience at the inconsistency of many women 
with their help. Loving and beautiful to 
everybody else, they are unjust and cruel 
to helpless women, often vastly their su- 
periors. I have known delicate, sensitive 
ladies of a high degree of culture and re- 
finement obliged to hire out to work in 
the kitchen,and those for whom they work- 
ed had no more delicacy of feeling or dis- 
ernment of fineness of character than to 
treat them as inferiors. In this city there 
have been many such cases; some most 
touchingly pathetic, some which would 
anger any person of delicacy. — 

As far as possible women and men should 
do their own work, especially wait upon 
themselves. My conscience would forbid 
me to take anybody into my house to do 
for me any work whatever without sharing 
my home with them. To have somebody 
to do my housework for me, (one of the 
highest uses in the world,) and not treat 
her in every respect as well as [ treat my- 
self or my sister, to me would be an out- 
rage. If you come to visit or dine with me, 
you must sit at the table with the lady who 
does the greater part of preparing our re- 
past, and be introduced to her. If you do 
not feel like doing so, I do not consider 
you fit to be my guest. I would have no 
one in my family if I thought it impossible 
to treat her as I would treat my guest. I 
honor housework, and all so-called menial 
work, so much that I honor those who per- 
form it. If 1 should be so selfish as to 
wish only for family exclusiveness, then as 
a just recompense, I must do the work my- 


self. 
Once make work respectable, and there 


will be no difficulty in learning to do it well. 
Take the stigma from it, and the hands 
will be free because the mind is free. We 
talk about the world moving. Undoubted- 
ly it does move, but it does not really ad- 
vance so far as appearances would lead us 
to believe. Physical strength is not now 
the basis of power, but moneyis. We may 
speak of the power of intellect, but its 
power is only manifested where it is not 
hemmed in by circumstances. The power 
which gold wields fetters many giant 
minds, and crushes the highest of all qual- 
ities; that is, the spiritual nature of man. 
The world is spiritually almost dead 
through materialism. The love of the 
world, and the accumulating of riches 
without sound useful labor, closes the spir- 
itual nature so that the higher perceptions 
of right becomeimpossible. “If ye would 
know of the doctrine, do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven.” A. M. P. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
carci atoms 
BABIES VS. ADULTS. 


Few appreciate the strain that even two 
or three hours attendance daily, and the 
effort to master two or three simple les- 
sons, exert on the sensitive organization of 
young children. Their brain and nerves 
are exquisitely delicate, and it is a period 
of such rapid growth that the power of 
nutrition is taxed in supplying material 
for the formation of perfect tissue. The 
thousand objects that daily attract the keen 
observation of the child, the new words 
and phrases, the nursery rhymes and tales 
and games, afford stimulus enough to 
quicken the development of the mental 





faculties. Abundant out-door exercise, 
leisurely meal times, and long hours of 
unbroken sleep, are absolutely necessary 
to promote appetite, digestion and nutri- 
tion. The one thing certain is that any 
study or any attendance at school before 
the child can bear it without effort or fa- 
tigue, is not only useless but hurtful, and 
will surely retard the education and les- 
sen the future vigor and capacity of mind. 
—Our Continent. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The yellow fever dies out in Pensacola 
as the cholera ceases to be epidemic in 
Egypt. 

Dr. William Perry, at the age of ninety- 
five, is the oldest surviving graduate of 
Harvard University. 

The London success of the American 
actress who appears in “Ingomar” is an 
interesting event in that the play and the art 
of the actress alike are condemned by good 


judges, while the theatre-goers persist in 


reversing this judgment. 

‘*The Girlhood and Womanhood of Quee 
Victoria” is a work in preparation by Grace 
Greenwood. This volume, fully illustrat- 
ed, forms the first of a series to be entitled 
‘Girlhood and Womanhood Series of Ex- 
emplary Women.” 

A Pennsylvania mother observed her 
two little girls petting and teasing some 
object on the lawn in front of the house. 
After a time she went out to see what 
amused them, and was paralyzed by terror 
on discovering that it was a large rattle- 
snake, which, on seeing her, changed from 
lazy good nature to anger. It was killed 
before any harm resulted. 

There are some 15,000 hop-pickers now 
at work in Otsego and Schoharie Counties, 
N. Y., mostly women and girls, a fifth of 
them going from Albany. They earn 
about $1 a day and are *“‘found.” In the 
evenings the growers provide music and 
dancing facilities, and, as many girls take 
in the hop season for the fun of it, there is 
more or less trouble every year. The 
statement of the growers, however, that 
they discharge more girls than men for 
improper conduct is misleading, as they 
employ more girls than men. 

It is currently reported,says the Montreal 
Witness, that Mr. Senecal will take a prom- 
inent interest in a new system of telephon- 
ing. A recent experiment was made be- 
tween this city and St. Albans, which is re- 
ported to have worked admirably. Mr. 
Webster Gillette claims to have invented 
an instrument over which conversation can 
be carried on between points 2600 miles 
apart, a distance as great as that between 
Liverpool and New York. Another com- 
pany, called the “Overland” Company of 
New York, of which Mr. R. G. Dun is the 
head, was to have made an experiment be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto, but a tele- 


gram was received this morning that the 


works where the electrical machines are 
manufactured in New York were burnt 
and the experiment would have to be post- 
poned. 

The estate of the late Horace Greeley, at 
New Castle, Westchester county, New 
York, known as the Horace Greeley Farm, 
was sold at public auction September 8, 
in pursuance of a decree of the Supreme 
Courts. Horace Greeley in his will pre- 
scribed that this property should be sold 
and the proceeds distributed among the 
children. He appointed Mrs. M. C. Smith 
as executrix. Mrs. Smith, for some un- 
known reason, did not carry out the orders 
of the will, and at her death left no in- 
structions to her heirs as to the disposal of 
the property. Gabrielle M. Greeley, daugh- 
ter of Horace Greeley, thereupon brought 
action to have the estate disposed of as or- 
dered in the will of her father. Fortunate- 
ly, there is no ill-feeling on either side over 
the action. Mrs. Smith’s neglect to carry 
out the dictates of the will resulted, it is 
believed, from inability to attend to the 
matter, as she was an invalid for some time 
previous to her death. The property is 
situated at Chappaque Station. 
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WHAT BLUSIE TURNED INTO. 


BY HORATIA CARLIN. 


Blusie wanted to be bad—think of that! 
She hated to be good, and she despised 
prims. She told Paulina so, close to her 
ear. 
If Blusie’s dolly had had a heart, and 
some brains to go with it, I think Blusie 
wouldn't have said all the things she did 
say to her. She would have been ashamed 
to, for she said many cross, naughty things 
to Paulina. She said even more than usual 
lately, for Blusie was staying with some 
very prim folks. She told Paulina they 
were very prim folks, though I never no- 
ticed it myself. 

You see, Blusie’s mamma was sick; she 
had gone a long way off for her health, 
and these ‘prim folks” werejtaking care of 








Blusie until her mamma got well enough 
to come home again. 

This morning Miss Gregory called Blusie 
back after she had got clear out to the 
barnyard to see the new little calf fed. She 
said, ‘‘Now, Blusie, come right back and 
fold up your napkin, and put it in the ring, 
and pick up your bib-apron off from the 
floor, and fold it and lay it over the back of 
your chair.” 

That’s why Blusie called Miss Gregory a 
prim—in dollie’s ear. Just for making her 
pick up and put away her own things. 

About an hour afterwards the other Miss 
Gregory found Blusie’s best summer hat, 
trimmed with white ribbon and white curl- 
ing feathers, lying right on the parlor floor. 
tt had been there all night, just where 
Blusie had flung it. 

So the ‘other Miss Gregory” called in 
Blusie. This time, she was clear across the 
street, in Aunie Sutherland’s yard, sitting 
under a tree, playing have a party, with 
Annie. 

Blusie was not used to picking up her 
own things at home at all. She always 
left them on the floor, and Janet or mam- 
ma picked them up. 

But mamma had privately told the Misses 
Gregory, before she went away, that if 
they could break Blusie of this habit of 
throwing her things around, she would be 
very grateful to them. 

Blusie felt very indignant to be called in 
a second time that morning just to pick 
something off from the floor. 

She flew into a regular passion. She 
snatched up that best hat of hers by one of 
the ribbons, rushed to the foot of the stairs, 
and just flung the hat up, instead of care- 
fully carrying it up stairs and putting it 
away in the bandbox, as Miss Gregory had 
told her to do. 

Miss Gregory was even more shocked 
than most people would be, for she was 
not much used to little girls. 

But she did not scold; she led Blusie up- 
stairs, made her pick the hat up again and 
put it away in the bandbox, and then she 
told Blusie she must stay up there alone 
until she felt like being a better-behaved 
girl. 

Blusie was very angry at first, and that’s 
how she came to be talking away so hard 
to Paulina that morning—telling her how 
she wanted to be bad, and hated to be good, 
and all that sort of thing. 

But Blusie never stayed angry very long 
and pretty soon she began to be ashamed 
of all the bad things she had said to Pau- 
lina. She wished she had not said them, 
and she was glad nobody but Paulina heard 
her. So she whisperedin Paulina’s ear, ‘‘I 
didn’t mean any of the things I said to you, 
Polly; I don’t want to be bad. Id rather 
be good, and then we can go out and play. 
And I guess Miss Gregory and the other 
Gregory ain't prims either. And of course 
it is awful to throw your best hat up- 
stairs.” 

Then Blusie went and Jeaned over the 
balusters, and shouted: “I feel like be- 
ing a better-behaved girl now, Miss Greg- 
ory. May I comedown?” 

Miss Gregory looked at the other Miss 
Gregory, and smiled, and then she answer- 
ed ‘“*Yes,”’ and Blusie came down. 

Blusie stayed with the Misses Gregory 
for nearly three months, and every time 
she left anything thrown around one of the 
Misses Gregory was sure to discover it, 
and Blusie always had to come in, no mat- 
ter how busy she was at her play, and put 
it away. 

She found it was not a bit of use to get 
angry—she had it to do. 

So, like a sensible girl, for the first time 
in her life, she tried to be careful. 

And she got on so well, when once she 
began to try, that she soon became almost 
as orderly as the Misses Gregory them- 
selves. 

And when, at last, she went home, she 
was the most orderly person in the house, 
and her father called her Little Miss Prim 
—just for fun, you know. And so, you see, 
Blusie herself turned into a prim. 

But I think it wasa good thing.— Church 
Union. 
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FOUR LECTURES IN REPLY TO DR. DIX. 
By LILtLie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”— Philadelphia Press. 

Every one in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OuR HERaLp. Price, 20 cts. 
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GOOD LITERATURE 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Classical, Religious, Historical and General. 


Is offered in their New List, which is sent free by 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


These Books bring the Young Folks into an 
acquaintance with 


Men of Letters, Historians, and Biographers. 


The List includes Ifresh and interesting 
STORIES, SKETCHES and BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL, that MANLY and WOMANLY 
boys and girls will like to read, 


THEY ARE PRACTICAL, 
FULL OF LIFE, 


Written from a Christian Standpoint, in a 
Pure, Cultivated Style. 


Such Books make a school using them not alone out- 
wardly successful, but strong in the best moral culture 


and general intelligence. 
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t@ D. LOTHROP & CO. also publish 


WIDE AWAKE ................ 82 50 Per Year. 
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Published this Day: 
A BEAUTIFUL ART WORK, 


EUGENE FROMENTIN: 
PAINTER AND WRITER. 


From the French of Louis Gonsg, by Mrs. Mary 
C. Robbins, translator of Fromentin’s “Old 
Masters,”’ etc. 1 vol. copiously illustrated, 
uniform with the “Life of Millett,” etc. $3. 


A long-needed translation of the life and letters 
of the greatest modern French agt-critic, with the 
original French illustrations, fac-similes of his 
drawings. The author is the editor of the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, and has had peculiar 
advantages for the popular and interesting treat- 
ment of his subject. 


SONGS OF FAIR WEATHER. 


By Maurice Tuompson, 1 vol.,12 mo. Daint- 
ily printed and bound, $1 50. 


A dainty volume of charming verses, especially 
appealing to lovers of wood-lands and wood-craft. 
Printed on choice English hand-made paper. 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, 


By Thomas & Kempis. I vol. Pocket size, 
bound in flexible cloth, round corners and 
colored edges. Fully illustrated. In cloth, 
$1; Flexible calf, $3. 


A very convenient and portable edition of this 
immortal Christian classic, enriched with over 
three hundred rare medieval, symbolic and em- 
blematic cuts. 


THE STORIED SEA. 


By Susan E. Wattace. l-vol.  Little-Classic 


size, colored edges, $1. 


A delightful volume of sketches and essays 
about the Mediterranean and its neighbor lands, 
by the accomp ished wife of Gen. Lew Wallace 
U.S. Minister to Turkey, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 
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A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN, 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHIcaco TRIBUNB. 


“Mr. Howells may contest with bim in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”"—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Groner P. LaTHROP 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 


Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
mance, 


VI. The Marble Faun. 


VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 


IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 


Iv. 





XI. Dolliver R . F hawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographica 


Sketch and Index. 


‘In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NEw York T1MEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These pape include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wo 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MunGer, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


‘‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”—NEW 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JOURNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registe Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
Potion. ‘tne change of date printed on the 

paper is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
— —S a first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 








THE VERMONT CANVASS. 
We print a continued list of appoint- 
ments for Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler. 
Stowe, Thursday, Sept. 13. 
P 1 mae Saturday, Sept. 15, and Sunday, 
ept. 16, 
EACHAM, Tuesday, Sept. 18. 
McInpor’s, Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
Nortu Danvituz, Thursday, Sept. 20. 


oe 
POLITICAL CALLS. 











It is amusing to see the complacency 
with which the ‘Calls’ of the political 
committees are addressed ‘‘to the people,” 
when not a woman is included, or meant 
to be addressed. The women by the cen- 
sus are a large majority of the people of 
this State. But they count for nothing in 
the ‘Call to the people of Massachusetts.” 
Nor apparently is it even remembered that 
they are omitted, when it says, ‘*They seek 
a full and free vote and the amplest ex- 
pression of the will of the people.” Well, 
there is a day after to-day, and some 
time somebody will have occasion to re- 
gret this ignoring of women. L. 8. 


* 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








There should be no delay in registration, 
as the opportunity to do so ceases Oct. 1. 
The conditions are the same as last year. 
The much-needed amendments to the 
school suffrage law were not passed last 
winter. Hence the same steps must be 
gone over again. In order to vote in this 
State, a woman must have resided in the 
State one year, in the city or town in 
which she proposes to vote, six months. 
She must have paid a tax within two 
years. The tax may have been paid by 
herself, parent, guardian or trustee. She 
must show a receipted tax bill to the regis- 
trar in cities, or to the selectmen in towns, 
which has been paid within two years, 
whether it is a tax on property or a poll 
tax of fifty cents. With this receipt her 
name can be entered at once on the regis- 
ter. 

If a woman has not already paid a tax 
and wishes to vote, she must apply to the 
assessors of her city or town on or before 
the first day of October next and ask to be 
assessed a poll tax. She must give a list 
of her estate both real and personal which 
is not exempt from taxation. She will then 
be assessed for her poll and for her prop- 
erty. When these taxes are paid, she is to 
go to the registrar or selectmen as the 
case may be, with the receipted bill and 
have her name put on the register. To 
make sure, she should examine the printed 
lists which are put up in every town and 
ward before election. If her name is 
there, all right; if not it is all wrong, and 
she must go again to the registrar or se- 
lectmen, and attend to it at once, as many 
women had to do last year. See to it your- 
self. L. 8. 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


Dakota is tired of being a territory. It 
wants to be a State, and to govern itself. 

A Convention to adopt a constitution 
under which the territory will demand ad- 
mission into the sisterhood of States met 
on the 6th inst., with a full representation 
from all the counties. ‘The Dakota male 
people say that if Congress will not admit 
the new State, they will at any rate discard 
the territorial government and govern 
themselves under their own constitution 
and with their own elected officers as an in- 
dependent State until their right toa place 
among the States and their share in the 
government of the country is conceded. 

To this the Worcester Spy says: 

The injustice of keeping two hundred 
thousand people without full political 
rights is so apparent, that Congress, which- 
ever party may have the majority, cannot 
long persist in it. 

Now there are twenty millions of wom- 
en in the United States who are “‘kept with- 
out political rights.” The great need is 
that those who can see easily “the injus- 
tice” in the case of the Dakota male peo- 
ple, should see the injustice in the case of 
women people. When the Spy and enough 
other papers will speak with the same 
manly courage for the rights of women 
that they now do for the rights of the men 
in Dakota, women will not have long to 
wait. 

Dakota women are asking the men who 
are so earnest for their own political rights, 
to secure political rights for women also, 
to make their young State truly represen- 
tative, to recognize the “consent of the gov- 





plied as well in the case of women as in the 
ease of men. Dakota has a fine opportun- 
ity to set a good example, and win the his- 
toric credit of leading all the States in ap- 
plying the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence to women. L. 8. 
— — 

THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


The inordinate love of money has tar- 
nished the honor of many otherwise hon- 
orable people. Here is a case in point— 
Prof. Willard Fiske, who presided over 
the library of the Cornell University until 
he married Miss Jennie McGraw, who was 
sick of consumption, and had $2,500,000. 
He is now attempting to annul his late 
wife’s will giving most of the estate to 
Cornell University, although he signed a 
pre-nuptial agreement waiving all claims 
to the estate. He received at her death $300- 
000, and started for Europe. The grounds 
for Mr. Fiske’s action are purely technical 
—the most definite point being based upon 
a clause in the Cornell charter forbidding 
the university to hold property in excess 
of $3,000,000. The first step taken has 
been a motion to open the final accounting 
of the executor, Judge Boardman, by 
which he had paid the university $800,000, 
and to have him account for moneys still 
in his hands. ‘The inventory of the estate 
is claimed to be “grossly inaccurate.” 
The university people have .little to say 
beyond expressing their surprise that 
Prof. Fiske could do such a thing after his 
publie utterances and the paper he signed 
before his marriage waiving all his claims 
as husband of the daughter of Cornell's 
liberal benefactor, John MeGraw, of [tha- 
ca. Honor and honesty are too often for- 
gotten when questions of property are 


concerned. his. Be 
a 


THE LEGACY OF MRS. EDDY. 


Some one who does not know the facts 
is active in repeatedly putting into circu- 
lation a report that the generous legacy 
left by the will of Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy to 
Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone, to be 
used by them for the promotion of woman 
suffrage, is now in possession of @he lega- 
tees. But this is an entire mistake. The 
ease is still unsettled and remains in the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. There 
is little doubt that in the end the legacy 
will be paid,as indicated by the will of Mrs. 
Eddy. But nothing has been or can be 
received until the decision of the court is 
made. L. 8. 
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IMPORTANT FOR VERMONT. 


Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, who arranges 
meetings for Mrs. Cutler, in Vermont, has 
changed her residence from Craftsbury to 
Lyndon, where all communications should 
be addressed to her. <A very pleasant let- 
ter from Cambridge, Vermont, is just at 
hand, which speaks in the highest terms of 
Mrs. Cutler and her lecture in that place. 
In another column is a report of other 
meetings. 

Those who desire to hear Mrs. Cutler, 
and to have further information on this im- 
portant question, should communicate at 
once with Mrs. Hidden, and not wait for 
her to write them. L. 8. 
—+oo- 
THEY HAVE FORGOTTEN SOMETHING. 


———_s 





**T have all the rights I want” murmurs 


-the Beacon St. remonstrant, from the lux- 


urious recesses of her drawing-room. ‘I 
do not want to vote” says the hard-work- 
ing wife of the farmer or mechanic. ‘I 
have no time for politics” says the shop- 
girl or maid of all work. These women 
have all forgotten something. They have 
forgotten the interest of womanhood in 
good government. They do not remember 
that their own lives are so inseparably con- 
nected with those of other women, that 
the misfortunes and sins of a frivobous, 
irresponsible, degraded womanhood may 
involve them and theirs in a common ruin. 
They do not see that the self-reliant, 
self-respecting attitude of citizenship is 
just what they need for their own welfare 
and that of their less fortunate sisters. 
They are so absorbed in the petty details 
of their own lives that they overlook the 
more important interests of their sex. 
They are like a gentleman and lady at 
Coney Island last week, who boarded the 
return steamer for New York with the 
throng. As they reached the saloon the 
gentleman asked the lady if she had not 
forgotten something. She felt in her 
pockets, grasped her parasol, fondled her 
ear-rings and said ‘‘No.” He played with 
his watch-chain, fingered his ring and felt 
through his pockets. Suddenly, and just 
as the boat was about to start, Dockmas- 
ter Alexander rushed in with a baby and 
yelled: “Did anybody lose anything?” 
The baby was claimed by the fond though 
absent-minded parents. 

One would think that the columns of 
the daily papers, so filled with tragedies 
in which women have made shipwreck, 
would rouse every woman to work for the 
redemption of her sex. The New York 
World of the 10th inst. gives the following 





erned” as a principle to be trusted and ap- 


shocking scene as “one of the ordinary 





scenes at the police stations” in that city. 
It is equally true of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Chicago. 


There was a crowd in the street that 
prevented the reporter from passing, and 
while he stood waiting for the way to be 
cleared it passed with hooting and laugh- 
ter. Asingular procession: *wo sweating 
policemen with a handcart, one pulling 
and the other pushing on a wretched pile 
of something chat looked like a ragman’s 
bag turned inside out and gifted with the 
power’to squirm and throb in sudden 
starts. But for the revelation of a pair of 
stout ankles in gray cotton hose,which the 
kindest policeman grabbed with the grip 
of a vise when the starts came on, it 
might have been anything. As it was, the 
thing was a drunken woman. 

A crowd of hooting boys and boister- 
ously laughing men and women went 
ahead with the cart and followed in its 
wake to the station. That reached, the 
jeers of the crowd and the hoarse howls of 
the woman ceased suddenly and at once, 
and the wretched creature was borne up 
the steps and laid on the floor before the 
desk, apparently senseless. ‘The sergeant 
looked up from his blotter with a brief nod 
of recognition to the officer who was wip- 
ing great beads of perspiration from his 
forehead, and calmly wrote the word 
‘*Drunk,” then wiped his pen and stepped 
to the railing. One searching glance at 
the prostrate figure was enough. ‘That 
will do,” he said, **take her below.” 

A slap or two on her pockets having 

iven no warning of the presence of a 
knife or other weapon, the woman was 
seized by one heel and the bottom of her 
skirt and dragged towards the cellar-door 
in the back room. But the demon woke 
up on the way and a struggle ensued, in 
which four policemen had all they could 
do, to the intense delight of the crowd in 
the street, to take the prisoner ‘*below.” 
However, it was accomplished at last. 
Her howls seemed to come further and 
further from the bowels of the earth, then 
ceased altogether. Presently the officer 
returned. ‘lhe prisoner was sick, he said ; 
she had hurt her head. With an air of 
weary resignation the sergeant left his 
cbair and went down. When he came up 
again he rang his bell for the doorman. 
‘Tie up her head and give her a cup of 
water,”’ was his brief command. “It will 
surprise her stomach and cure her cramp, 
I guess.” 

“That woman,” said the sergeant to the 
reporter, ‘‘will make Rome howl before 
morning; see if she don’t. Likely enough 
she will make the doorman think she has 
hung herself. Will she really hang? Not 
much. I wish she would. She is an old 
customer and a regular nuisance. It takes 
a woman now to make a first-class, vile 
drunkard. Many of them? Quite as 
many as there is call for. She will proba- 
bly get three months on the island to-mor- 
row and in a week she will be back here 
beastly drunk. We have sent them up for 
six months twice in twenty-four hours. 
How is it? ‘That is more than I can tell; 
go and ask the Police Justices. 

If women were voters, they would ‘task 
the Police Justices” and ask to some pur- 
pose. Until they are voters they will ask 
in vain. We askin vain for the appoint- 
ment of women as police-matrons. We 
ask in vain for municipal woman suffrage 
to help restrict the curses of intemperance 
and prostitution and guard the interests of 
the home. While Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike are bidding for the sup- 
port of the saloons and brothels of Boston 
—while the corrupt police are in league 
with houses of infamy and do not enforce 
the laws for their suppression—thought- 
less women ask to be excused from the 
exercise of political duties, and even pro- 
test against the enfranchisement of other 
women more public-spirited than them- 
selves. H. B. B. 
So 


A MOTHER’S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 








The question ofa mother’s rights in Eng- 
land finds an illustration in the case of Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis, which has been long before 
the courts. It shows the absolute nullifi- 
cation of the rights of mothers, by the 
law: 


Mr.Agar-Ellis, who was married, in 1864, 
to the Hon. Miss Stonor, was a member of 
the Church of England, and, as a condi- 
tion of the bride’s and her friends’ consent 
to the marriage, he made a solemn prom- 
ise that all the children of the marriage 
should be brought up as Roman Catholics 
Soon after the birth of the first child, Mr. 
Agar-Ellis broke this promise, and deter- 
mined that all his children should be 
brought up as Protestants. Unhappily, 
differences arose between the parents on 
this question as was natural. 


Mrs. Agar-Ellis, acting on the strength 
of the ante-nuptial agreement, considered 
she was warranted in instructing her chil- 
dren in the tenets of her own religion. A 
separation, in 1878, was the consequence. 


The children were removed from the 
care of their mother and placed with clergy- 
men and at schools, great restraints being 
placed by the father on any communica- 
tion,either by letter or personally, between 
the mother and her children. In 1881, an 
order was made by Sir James Hannen to 
allow the petitioner, Miss Harriet Agar- 
Ellis, to stay a few weeks during her sum- 
mer holidays with her mother, and that 
was the only occasion on which she had 
been allowed to pay her a visit. In Jan- 
uary last, Mr. Agar-Ellis consented to al- 
low his daughter, subject to his control, to 
practise the Roman Catholic religion. Un- 
der these circumstances, the young lady, 
with her mother, had petitioned the Court 
for leave to visit and spend her next holi- 
days with her mother, urging that there 
was no longer any objection on religious 
grounds to unrestricted intercourse be- 





tween her mother and daughter, that her 
father had no place to take her to for the 
holidays, and with one exception had never 
spent a vacation with her and her sisters 
for over four years, that she was always 
among strangers, and was longing to see 
some of her relatives. Mr. Justice Pear- 
son, when the case was before him three 
weeks since, felt himself bound with very 
great regret to dismiss the petition, on the 
ground that he could not, in the absence of 
any suggested fault on the part of the fath- 
er, interfere with the right which the fath- 
er had to control the custody and to decid- 
upon the proper residence of his own chil- 
dren. From this refusal the petitioners, 
the Hon. Mrs. Agar-Ellis and Miss Agar- 
Ellis, now appealed. 

The appeal was heard before the Master 
of the Rolls (Sir W. Baliol Bret) and Lords 
Justices Cotton and Bowen. In support 
of the appeal it was contended that when 
a child had attained to years of discretion 
(fourteen years in the case of a boy, and 
sixteen years in the case of a girl) the father 
would love no legal right to compel the 
child to return to him, more especially 
when the child, as in this case, had ex- 
pressed a wish to visit her mother. This 
was a case in which the Court ought, in 
the interests of the young lady, to allow 
her the benefit of her mother’s society, 
than whom at this period of her life there 
could be no one better fitted to guide and 
direct her. By consenting that his daugh- 
ter should remain in the Roman Catholic 
faith, Mr. Agar-Ellis had removed any 
ground that might previously have existed 
for separating her from her mother. 

At the conclusion of the argument, the 
Master of the Rolls asked if Mr. Agar- 
Ellis would consent that the letters that 
passed between the mother and daughter 
should not be read by strangers. Mr. 
Davey, Q. C., after en ge 9 | with his 
client, who was in court, said he had no 
instructions to consent to this proposition. 

The Master of the Rolls delivered the 
judgment of the Court, dismissing the ap- 
peal, and confirming the decision of Mr. 
Justice Pearson. ‘The principle on which 
the decision was based was repeatedly 
laid down in the course of the judgment, 
‘*The law of England recognizes the rights 
of the father.” ‘The rights of the father 
are recognized because he is the father, 
his duties as a father are recognized be- 
cause they are natural duties.” ‘This 
Court, whatever be its authority or juris- 
diction, has no authority to interfere with 
the sacred rights of a father over his own 
children.” *‘‘The rights of the father are 
sacred because his duties are sacred.” 
“This case is not within any of the rules 
which authorize the Court to interfere.” 


So the appeal was dismissed with costs, 
and the application of the daughter to 
visit her mother on holidays was refused. 
During the whole trial the mother was 
considered of no account. No one even 
suggested that the mother had any right 
or duty in the case. L. 8. 

——_—_ oo 


GOOD WORDS FROM CLERGYMEN. 





The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
has printed a leaflet composed of extracts 
of speeches of clergymen in that State who 
are friendly to suffrage. Here is what a 
Boston clergyman, Rev. Wm. B. Wright, 
of Berkeley St. Church, says :— 


Consider the influence of women in busi- 
ness. Contrast offices where women are, 
with those where men are alone. It isthe 
suffrage of woman that gets the carpet on 
the floor which used to be foul wlth tobac- 
co juice. It is because women wish to have 
it so, and are allowed in some measure to 
make their choice effectual. There is no 
ballot box there, no formal vote; neither 
is there for men, but woman suffrage is 
felt none the less. 

Now it seems to me that man needs im- 
mensely woman's help in the only depart- 
ment he has insisted on managing himself. 
The appearance of a caucus and of the polls 
will be improved. When a lady came to 
cast her vote for school committee, I saw 
the ballot-tender lean forward as she ap- 
proached and wipe the dust from the box 
with his sleeve. The presence of woman 
will wipe away the dust from the ballot- 
box in more ways than one. She will 
cleanse politics from moral uncleanliness. 
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AN APPEAL TO OHIO SUFFRAGISTS. 





Dear Friends: 

The work for Woman Suffrage in this 
State ought to be carried on more vigor- 
ously. It could be done, if we had money 
in our treasury to meet the necessary ex- 
pense. Good lecturers would canvass the 
State and revive the interest which at one 
time made Ohio the banner State. ‘The 
younger converts and those later interested 
ought to be united and ready for co-oper- 
ation.. 

I have sent out a hundred books with 
the Constitution and By-laws of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, in the hope 
that they would be returned to me with at 
least one dollar for membership, and, in 
many cases, with a donation also. ‘This is 
only a trifle for each one, but in the ag- 
gregate might yield hundreds of dollars. 
As yet I have only received a few returns 
with money. 

The next meeting should be held in Feb- 
ruary, in Cleveland or Akron. It is not 
too early to make preparations for it now. 
To this end,suffragists in each place should 
confer with me at once, that a decision 
may be made soon. The help of younger 
women is indispensable to the prosecution 
of the work. Their persistent effort will 
carry the State. 

The growth of Woman Suffrage senti- 
ment in Ohio has been silent but effective, 





although we have not held many meetings 
since 1873 until last year. There is a re. 
form element in this State, which more 
than all others has been carrying it steadi- 
ly forward. Now let us put our shoulders 
to the wheel. The world is waking. Please 
let me hear from you with funds to go for- 
ward. 
R. A. 8. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 15, 188.3. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States. All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussions. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this Association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect and comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. The discussions in 
the several State legislatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men haveit. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the Continent the question is taking root, 
and, as in Italy, is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting the most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
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FIFTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


To persons willing to try our paper he- 
fore becoming permanent subscribers, we 
offer it, until January 1, 1884, at the re- 
duced price of 50 cents for four months to 
new subscribers only. 

Will not our friends from now until the 
end of the year, make earnest efforts to 
send us new names, and thus spread the 


gospel of Equal Rights for women? 
H. B. B. 





_— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Three thousand Iowa ministers preached 
temperance sermons on Sunday. 

The Andover Review, the spirit of which 
is to be ‘Progressive Orthodoxy,” is to 
make its first appearance in December. 

The only son of Prof. Seelye, of Am- 
herst, Prof. William James Seelye, is to 
occupy the Greek chair in Iowa College. 

Prof. Huxley’s oldest son, Leonard, has 
taken the highest classical honors at Ox- 
ford. 

The Medical College of Alabama, at Mo- 
bile, gets a good word all round for its 
thorough and practical course of study. 

The golden spike was driven, Saturday 
afternoon, that completed the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

One hundred thousand dollars have been 
given for a boys’ and girls’ college at Ta- 
coma, Wyoming Territory, by ex-President 
Wright, of the Northern Pacifie Railroad. 

In the Indiana Northeast Methodist Con- 
ference Bishop Kingsley said that, measur- 
ing time by events, men in our day live to 
be older than Methusaleh. 


The holiday edition of Tennyson’s ‘**Prin- 
cess,” which is to be issued by J. R. Os- 
good & Co. in October, will contain 120 
illustrations by the cleverest American art- 
ists. 

A contribution of $450 was reported from 
the Festival Fund, for lectures in Massa- 
chusetts, at the meeting of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association on Friday week. 

Professor Austin Phelps is dangerously 
ill at Bar Harbor, Me. His illness is said 
to be the result of the tragic death of his 
son, Professor Phelps, of Andover, who 
accidentally shot himself in the Maine 
woods. 

An improved crematory furnace is being 
erected at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It will be constructed of iron and fire brick, 
and the object in building it is to consume 
all the refuse matter which accumulates 
in the dissecting-room of the university. 

The widow of ex-President Polk com- 
pleted her eightieth year last Tuesday, and 
was pleasantly surprised on that day by a 
visit from many of the prominent citizens 
of Nashville, Tenn., where she lives, who 
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prought some fine floral tokens of the 
event. 

qhe ‘** Woman Suffrage Headquarters” on 

Iowa State Fair grounds has been a 
gene of busy interest for the last few days, 
god a Vast amount of the best literature on 

subject has been distributed, besides 
polling up 4 long list of petitioners to the 
gext Legislature to submit the pending 
goman suffrage amendment. 

Mr. Whittier’s forthcoming book is to 
peentitled ‘The Bay of Seven Islands and 
other Poems.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
yethe publishers. This firm will bring 
gut in a few days a volume of ‘Twenty 
poems” from Longfellow, illustrated by 
the poet’s son, Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow. 
jtis intended to be a handsome gift-book. 

We have received from Rand, Avery & 
(ova business calendar. It is a very prac- 
tical and convenient form of making mem- 
oranda of events yet to come,—club nights, 
potes to pay, bank meetings, insurance 
policies due, appointments, calls to make, 
and a thousand and one engagements to 
which business life is heir. 

Thursday was a glorious day for moun- 
tain climbing in New Hampshire. An Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club party, including 
Mr. A. E. Scott, Prof. Charles E. Fay, 
Miss M. F. Whitman, Miss Rose Hollings- 
worth, Mr. Charles W. Kennard, Mr. R. B. 
Laurence, and about thirty others, one- 
third of whom were ladies, made the as- 
cent of Chocorua. 

A committee of men met at Sioux Falls 
on September 6th for the purpose of fram- 
jng 2 constitution for the new State they 
have created out of the Southern half of 
Dakota Territory. The woman suffragists 
are active, hoping to have equal suffrage 
embodied in the constitution. It will seem 
rank injustice in men to assume to be the 
people in Dakota, seeing that it is largely 
settled by unmarried women and widows. 
—Beatrice Express. 

Cincinnati opened its eleventh industrial 
exposition on Wednesday night. he open- 
ing was celebrated by a procession and 
other exercises, both in the day time and 
night time. The river steamers had a 
prominent part in the proceedings. One 
hundred thousand persons crowded the 
streets. But if the people of Cincinnati 
want to see an American and foreign ex- 
position at the same time, they will have 
to visit Boston. 

American women are, in nine cases out 
of ten, infinitely more agreeable as com- 
panions than English women. They are 
better instructed, they talk better, they 
dress better and they flirt better. They 
are neither dolls, nor tomboys dressed in 
petticoats, nor bread-and-butter misses. 
There is, indeed, nothing either missish or 
masculine aboutthem. ‘There are, howev- 
er, demoralized and deteriorated Americans 
who seem to imagine that they will curry 
favor with us by renouncing all that is 
good in their own country and adopting 
all that is silly in ours.—London Truth. 

A story is told of a certain political cau- 
cus in Maine which was attended by only 
two persons, Hannibal Hamlin and one 
other. Mr. Hamlin elected the other man 
chairman, and proceeded to transact the 
business in hand. But the credentials of 
the delegates certified that they were 
elected at ‘a large and respectable caucus 
of the Republicans of , because,” as 
Mr. Hamlin explained to the puzzled chair- 
man, ‘*you are large and I am respecta- 
ble.” 

Rev. Dr. Edward A. Lawrence, who has 
just died at Marblehead, was a faithful 
friend of woman suffrage, speaking on its 
platform, and on all occasions showing to 
it his good will. Dr. Lawrence was for 
eleven years professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and pastoral theology in the theolog- 
ical seminary at East Windsor, Ct., but re- 
tired in 1865, and not long after settled in 
Marblehead. He was a prominent delegate 
inthe International Geneva Peace Congress 
of 1873. 

Queen Marguerite, of Italy, holds her 
receptions on quite a democratic scale. In- 
stead of the persons being led up to the 
Queen to be presented, she herself makes 
a progress round the room, giving her 
hand to each one, accompanied by a few 
Pleasant words of greeting. She is affable 
to all, but has a decided preference for 
Bostonians, with whom she takes partic- 
ular pains to converse. Unlike her hus- 
band, the King, she speaks English fluent- 
ly. 

The Chinese claim that the system of 
competitive examination had its origin in 
China, and is in operation to-day. There 
are three stages to be passed by the aspi- 
fant to the highest honors, and any one 
may enter for an examination. One pe- 
culiar feature is the thorough prevention 
of fraud. The candidates are carefully 
Searched, even the finger nails and soles 
of the feet being examined. Sometimes 
4man’s mouth is opened and inspected. 
The questions for examination are answer- 
edin one day, and no candidate is allowed 

to fill more than twenty-four sheets of 








paper. 
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The active participation of women in 
the Irish National League is doing much 
to educate our citizens of foreign birth, 
both women and men, to a belief in Wom- 
an Suffrage. The Parnell Branch, No. 11, 
held a public meeting in New York last 
Sunday evening, in the basement of St. 
Bridget’s Church, in Avenue B. The hall 
was crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 
During the evening Miss Holahan recited 
a poem which was received with great 
applause, and Mrs. Dr. Toal entertained 
the assemblage with song. 


The Foreign Exhibition at Boston was 
formally opened at noon, Monday, in the 
building of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association. Among the speak- 
ers were Mayor Palmer, the Commission- 
ers from Germany, France, Japan and 
China, Monsignor Capel, Secretary Chan- 
dler and Lieutenant-Governor Ames. The 
exercises also included music, prayer, and 
the firing of a salute of 100 guns. The 
countries represented are England, France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, Holland, Brazil, China, Ja- 
pan, Turkey, Siam, Algiers, Tunis, Hawaii, 
Canada and the East Indies. 


We would rather have the mothers of 
the land radical thinkers and benevolent 
actors than silly, selfish dolls, debating a 
point of dress and dodging childbirth, be- 
-ause it interfered with a fashionable ca- 
reer. The advocates of woman suffrage 
may be wrong in their practical ultimate ; 
but one thing is certain, that those men 
and women are the noblest, purest, most 
benevolent, most unselfish of their day. 
They have opposed slavery and intemper- 
ance from the start; they have enlarged 
the industrial occupations and wages of 
women; they have waded into the mud to 
bring fallen men and wretched women to 
dry land, and so, we say, let no one sneer 
at so noble and unselfish a type of reform- 
ers.—Rutland ( Vt.) Herald. 


The Boston Globe passes a just criticism 
and rebuke on the habit of a certain class 
of men who stand at street corners to stare 
at women. It says: *‘A woman can pass 
through the streets of our city in the day 
or evening as free from annoyance as she 
can in most cities. But it is a shameful 
state of civilization—or a shameful lack of 
civilization—in any city, when it is impos- 
sible for a modest woman to pass through 
its streets without danger of annoyance 
from innumerable loafers congregated on 
street corners and in doorways. But in 
Boston, with shame be it confessed, be she 
never so plain in appearance and quiet in 
dress and demeanor, there is not a street 
in the city, not a walk on the Common or 
the Public Garden, where a woman is not 
liable to be stared at insultingly or annoyed 
in other ways.” Washington has a society 
to break up the nuisance. 


On October 9, Ohio and Iowa will vote 
for State officers and members of the legis- 
lature, while Ohio also passes upon three 
proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
two of which relate to the liquor traffic, 
and the other to the judiciary. On Novem- 
ber 6, Massachusetts chooses governor and 
other State officers and a legislature; Con- 
necticut, one-half of its senate and a house ; 
New York, a secretary of State and other 
officers, voting also upon a proposition to 
abolish contract labor in the State priscns ; 
New Jersey, a governor, part of the senate 
and a house; Pennsylvania, an auditor- 
general and a State treasurer; Maryland, 
a governor, two other State officers and a 
legislature; Virginia, part of the senate 
and a house; Mississippi, a legislature; 
Minnesota, a governor and other State offi- 
cers, voting also upon three amendments, 
one of which provides that general elec- 
tions shall hereafter be held in November; 
and Nebraska, a justice of the supreme 
court and regents of the university. No 
woman will be allowed to vote. 


M. Alexander Dumas has created a new 
phrase and set all Paris ringing with it. 
Entamer le capital (to encroach on the ecap- 
ital) is the shibboleth with which he is 
calling upon the lovely and talented queens 
of the French stage to return to their for- 
mer simplicity of costume and do away 
with the frightful luxury of dress which, 
as he states, is one of the many tempta- 
tions of the dramatic profession. As he 
puts it, an actress’s honor is her capital, 
and her salary her income, and if her an- 
nual expense for her necessary theatrical 
wardrobe exceeds the income, she has no 
recourse but to encroach on the capital. 
In an ably written article in the Figaro, M. 
Albert Wolff, the eminent feuilletonist, dis- 
cussing the subject, says that M. Dumas in 
his reveries at the seashore has seen arise 
the apparitio® of an actress, who stretch- 
ing out her arms imploringly towards him 
exclaims: ‘“‘Save my sisters! With 3.000 
francs a month salary and 30,000 needed 
for wardrobe, it is impossible to make both 
ends meet. Nothing remains but to en- 
croach on the capital.’””> Whereupon Dumas 
comes to the rescue by demanding that 
costumes, scenery and appointments shall 
be reduced to their primitive simplicity. 
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CLOUD DREAMS. 





Fresh is the wind in its blowing 
Over the springtide blue. 

High are the clouds in their going 
Afret where the winds pursue; 

With beauty their only showing, 
White with their own content, 

Gaily they go without knowing 
Whence come or whither eent. 


From southward to westward drifted 
All of this April day, 

Fall lightly they spring, uplifted 
Over the city’s gray, 

‘Tossed free of the wind and rifted 
In darts of sudden blue, 

Caught warm of the sun and sifted 
With clear light thro’ and thro’. 


O’er shadowless peeps of azure 
All as the wise winds blow, 
With a seemly grace of leisure, 
Cloud after cloud they go; 

In a dance of sunny pleasure 
That keepeth high and clear, 
As unto an airy measure 
Too fine for human ear. 


I watch them drift and dally, 
And shine as they were wet, 

With the brightness blown in sally, 
Of winds that veer and fret: 

Till my youth dreams rise and rally, 
And press me still to seek 

A cloud-land of slope and valley, 
Sun.touched on one pure peak. 


O clouds! you have me for lover, 
With love that shall not cease. 

Though the dreams of youth be over, 
Your beauty bringeth peace ; 

In me ye can still discover 
The merry-hearted lad, 

Who was wont to watch you hover, 
In dreams that made him glad. 
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“ CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 





CAROLINE A. MASON. 


Lily, fair and pure and cool, 
Floating on yon miry pool, 

Is the sweetness all of you? 

Has the mire from whence you grew 
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Naught of virtue,— building up, 
Leaf by leaf, your perfect cup,— 
By some strange, transmuting skill 
Molding, shaping you at will? 


Certes, many a flowering shoot, 
With the wholesome earth at root, 
Well may envy you, my queen, 
Blooming from such depths unclean. 
Yet is wrought no occult spell: 
Nature but disposes well 

All her forces; then, she grows 
Here a lily, there a rose. 


One she tends with dew and sun, 
Cribs in finest mold, and one 
Buries ‘neath the dark and slime, 
Bidding each to bide its time, 


Till, arrived at blossoming growth, 
She is justified of both; 

Since, which sweetest is, who knows,— 
Or the lily or the rose? 


Therefore, O ye darkened souls, 
Struggling upward unto goals 

Ye must reach ’gainst bitter odds, 
Courage! Nature’s ways are God’s. 


What though He withhold from you, 
For a season, sun and dew? 

Where you cannot understand, 
Trust to His transmuting hand. 


He who made the water wine 
Knew this alchemy divine : 
Through the paths of pain he trod, 
Perfect grew the Son of God. 


He is risen, —laying down 

Toi! for triumph, cross for crown; 

He is risen: soul of mine, 

Courage! conquer by this sign! 
—Christian Register. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
HELEN'S OONCERN. 


BY CLARA HOSMER. 


‘*Are you tired, Helen?” 

‘“Not very. The eye grows a little wea- 
ry with this swiftly changing scenery, 
beautiful though it is.” 

‘That is the unpleasant part of car-tray- 
elling. We dash along as if nothing were 
of any consequence except our own speed.” 

“A flight that is bird-like.” 

‘*Yes, Helen, a flight like that of two 
young doves, flying away after their morn- 
ing’s meal—” and a merry laugh accompa- 
nied this expression. 

“But with this difference, Augustus; 
they return to their dove-cot whence they 
fled, while we are flying farther and far- 
ther away from the snug home-nest on 
the New Hampshire hill-side.” 

“Yes, but we'll make for ourselves as 
snug a nest in Minnesota, near its prime- 
val forests, which (if I rightly manage my 
lumbering interests,) will yet be a source 
of wealth to us.” And the young man 
looked lovingly down upon thé upturned 
face of her who but yester-eve was his 
bride. Thus, like two doves, Helen and 
Augustus cooed very pleasantly together 
during the long railway journey. He was 
in the enjoyment of all that health and 
pride, strength and courage, that cluster 
about youth. She, trusting and loving, 
with the wedding-ring glistening upon her 
finger, thought only of his future which 
was to be brightened by her endeared 
presence—for had he not assured her of 
this a thousand times? 

“This is the house, Helen,” said her 
companion, as they arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

“This one, Augustus, this neat two-story 
nouse ?” 

“Look again, dear, it is not two stories. 
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‘That lofty partition-like projection in front 
gives it that appearance.” 

“Ah! then it is only one story in reality. 
Does this indicate the: western sham or 
pretence that we hear about in the East?” 

“It ic one of the styles here in new and 
rapidly-growing towns, and of course it is 
all outside show, Helen. Never mind, we 
shall soon be able to add the second story. 
There is plenty of lumber in my business, 
you know,” and he gallantly ushered her 
into their western home. 

“This is a cosy parlor, Augustus, with 
its large window commanding a fine view 
of the street.” 

“Yes, and the other rooms too,” and 
they passed into the little sitting-room, 
with the pleasant bed-room adjoining, and 
the spacious kitchen. 

‘*All very convenient, Augustus. You 
remember the saying about ‘Love in a 
Cottage’?” 

“Yes, and in this case with dreams of 
the mansion to be erected in the near fu- 
ture.” 

‘*Now, if you please, we'll take a peep 
at the stable.” As they passed through 
the door of this part of the establishment, 
a well-known neigh at the sound of the 
proprietor’s voice gave due notice of a 
welcome. “Ho! Jack, so you know me, 
you fine fellow? ‘This is my horse, Helen, 
and many a weary mile has he taken me 
over prairie and through forest,” and he 
patted the faithful fellow lovingly. ‘You 
see that fine glossy black one standing 
yonder, Helen?” 

‘That darling little pony?” 

**Yes, that is yours.” 

“Mine, Augustus ?—a thousand thanks.” 

‘IT want to have you ride horse-back and 
learn to follow the forest ways, if you 
will, and view with me our lumbering dis- 

trict.” 

**L shall only be too happy.” 

*T know you will make a handsome rid- 
er.” 


“*T know I shall enjoy the exercise,” she 
replied blushing. 

Their housekeeping arrangements were 
simple and tasteful, and they began life 
together in good earnest. Helen soon be- 
came an adept in the art of horseback-rid- 
ing, and sometimes as they dashed along 
the streets, bounded over the prairie, or 
passed up and down the more sequestered 
lanes of the woods, the envy of the young 
husband’s companions was not a little ex- 
cited as they exclaimed to each other, 
‘What a lucky fellow Gus is to get that 
fine young lady from the East to come out 
here with him!” 

Six months passed, and all was joyous 
as a marriage-bell. Nota jar had disturbed 
the haleyon days of this protracted honey- 
moon. ‘There is atime for everything,” 
it is said, and there came a time for black 
fate to put in an appearance—the fate 
which impelled a frowning look, an unkind 
gesture, and urged the expression, nay, 
the repetition of harsh words to form the 
first gap in the happy union of two souls. 

A shade of homesickness, not unnatural 
or wrong in itself, had stolen over Helen's 
spirits one morning, and to rid herself of 
its oppressive influence she had planned a 
little excursion for herself and husband 
such as they had oftentimes taken upon 
his leisure days. As her deft hands placed 
the breakfast upon the table and poured 
her husband the delicious coffee she said— 
“T want you to ride with me to-day over 
the prairie, down to that delightful little 
park, as I call it, near the forest-road.” 

“T can’t.” was the curt reply. 

‘“*But I have already filled the lunch- 
basket with choice dainties for our picnic- 
dinner,” she continued pleadingly. 

**What did you do that for without ask- 
ing me first ?” 

‘“*T did not think you would object. You 
never did before. I thought you would 
be pleased.” 

‘But [ can’t go.” , 

“Why not?” 

**Because I promised Hopkins to go with 
him to the lower lumbering district.” 
**And who is Hopkins that he should 
stand between you and me?” 

“A most excellent friend of mine.” 
‘*What are you going with him for 
‘That is my concern—not yours,” and 
he gulped his cup of coffee as if by so do- 
ing he could swallow the anger that had 
risen up and gone forth so needlessly in 
those cruel words. 

‘Not my concern!” said Helen rising 
and speaking with unusual vehemence. 
“Do you mean that?” 

“*T usually mean what I say.” 

“Then I wish I had never come here.” 
**You wish so, do you ?—then I wish you 
hadn’t,”’ and he started for his hat. Tak- 
ing it up he moved hastily toward the door. 
“Can he go without the usual morning 
kiss?” was the thought in Helen’s mind. 
His hand clutches the door-knob—the door 
opens—it slams. He is gone. She sinks 
into a chair in utter despondency. 

He had gone but a few paces when he 
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paused, and half-turned to go back. His 
heart yearned for the good-by kiss. His 
conscience smote him. But his pride bade 


him go on, and he yielded to this false 





impulse though he well knew such a 
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course was wrecking his peace of mind 
and enveloping his little wife in a shroud 
of sorrow for one day at least. 

Helen sat for a long time without mov- 
ing. ‘Tears coursed each other down her 
pale cheeks, the first she had shed for 
years. Her untasted breakfast before her 
was a constant reminder of the morning’s 
bitterness. ‘I will put it out of my sight,” 
she said; and she rose and cleared the ta- 
ble. Exercise had the effect to produce a 
degree of calmness. “I might as well 
work,” she said to herself, ‘tas to gloom 
the whole day ;” and she set herself about 
a vigorous baking. ‘First I'll make some 
of the best bread I possibly can.” She 
rolled up her sleeves and put on her large 
apron, and opening a new flour sack, fresh 
from the mill, she commenced operations. 
She stirred and kneaded and kneaded and 
stirred. Work is wholesome, and with it 
a more wholesome frame of mind gradu- 
ally came to her. By the time the large 
wholesome-looking loaves were set away 
to rise for the baking, she felt that she 
was ready for still more labor. So she 
prepared several of those delicacies which 
she knew her husband liked best, saying 
to herself that she would have a good sup- 
per in readiness for him. 

When all was finished she hastened to 
prepare her toilet for the evening, for the 
day was fast wearing away. As the last 
touch was given, a sudden gust of wind 
swept past the window. She had not no- 
ticed the huge black cloud that was rising, 
and now the wind was rushing in mad 
fury. Huge trees swayed like twigs. Not 
a few were uprooted and fell to the earth 
—a swift wreck of the growth which it 
had taken years to attain. The rain fell 
in torrents. Helen covered her eyes, hard- 
ly daring to look about her. She had seen 
several hard storms since her arrival, but 
never one like this. **O my poor husband!” 
she sighed. “If he is out in this hurri- 
cane what will become of him? Must the 
angry parting of this morning be our last 
one?’ and with clasped hands and upturn- 
ed eyes she fervently implored Heaven’s 
protection for him. 

In a short time the storm had spent its 
force, and, like all other storms before it, 
passed away and there was a calm. The 
sun came out in his splendor, smiling upon 
the face of all nature as charmingly as if 
there had been no angry elements to hide 
his presence. She waited impatiently for 
her husband’s return, eagerly listening for 
the sound of his horse’s step; but he came 
not. In her anxiety she could wait no 
longer. She went to the stable, led out 
her pony, mounted him, and started in the 
direction of the woods, hoping that she 
might meet him. She was nearing the 
edge of the forest. Should she plunge 
into its depths alone? Anxiety for him 
who was dearer to her than her life dis- 
pelled all fear, and she hastened on. She 
had proceeded a mile or two, when she 
heard the distant neigh of a horse. It was 
immediately answered by her pony. Then 
the sound came nearer and nearer. Could 
it be her husband’s horse? Was she indeed 
so near to him, her husband, again? One 
moment of eager hope—and the next the 
horse bounded into view—the well-known 
horse of her husband, but he was riderless. 
He came up alongside. Helen’s heart sank 
within her. ‘O that I could give you the 
gift of language that you might tell me 
what has happened!” she exclaimed pas- 
sionately. 

‘**Augustus!” she called at the top of 
her voice, but echo only answered her. 
Still she went on, the horse following; 
passing over or around the fallen trees that 
here and there came in her way as best she 
could. At length she saw his hat, and 
near by something dark the other side of a 
fallen tree attracted her notice. She drew 
in her reins and alighted. Lo! there was 
the prostrate form of her husband half 
hidden in the topmost branches of the tree. 
His face was covered with blood. 

‘*Augustus,” she screamed as she tried 
to raise him. But he did not speak. 

She hastily constructed a dish of leaves, 
as she had done in the days of her child- 
hood, and brought him some water of 
which there was a plenty in little pools 
filled by the recent rain. She moistened 
his lips, bathed his temples, and with her 
handkerchief tenderly washed the blood 
from his face. Presently he opened his 
eyes. She held his head in her hands and 
stooped to kiss him. He felt her warm 
breath upon his cheek. 

‘**Helen, is this you?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

‘Dearest, dearest Helen, forgive me, can 
you forgive me?” 

“From the bottom of my heart. See! 
I’ve come to save you. Can you tell me 
what has happened?” 

‘The last I remember is that I was hurry- 
ing home as fast as I could when I was 
overtaken by the storm. I saw several 
trees blown down, and that is all I remem- 
ber until I opened my eyes and saw you 
bending over me just now. Where’s my 
horse?” 

“T have him; he met me and then fol- 





lowed me. He seemed so glad to see me!” 


With Helen’s assistance he was soon able 
to disentangle himself from the branches 
and to ri-e. It was evident that he had 
been struck by one of the smaller limbs of 
the tree in falling. He was probably stun- 
ned, and so fell from his horse. ‘The 
bleeding was caused by small contusions 
over the face and hands. 

They reached home just as the darkness 
of night was shutting in around them. 
Helen assisted her husband into the house 
and brought him various restoratives such 
as her good judgment suggested. Tears 
filled his eyes as he saw the delicious sup- 
per which his forgiving wife had prepared 
for him, but which prudence forbade him 
to touch that evening. 

It was several days before he recovered 
from the shock which his system had re- 
ceived, but rest, quiet and his wife’s tender 
nursing accomplished the desired result. 

‘*You are the bravest of the brave, little 
wife,” he said one day after his recovery, 
as he passed his arm lovingly around her. 

“Why so?” 

“To ride after me alone after such a 
dreadful storm.” 

**T couldn't help it, 1 was so anxious.” 

**And you are the truest of the true to do 
so after such ill usage,” and he pressed her 
to his heart. 

‘Can you tell me why you said—‘It was 
not my concern’?” 

“It was the spirit of mischief that got 
possession of me. It was wicked in me, 
and you'll never have to mourn over such 
replies from me again, I assure you. I 
perceive that whatever is of concern to me 
is likewise of great moment to you. I 
shall govern my life accordingly.” 

And he did. 

Ten years afterwards, the ‘“‘dreams of 
the mansion” were realized. An elegant 
house stood in the place of the old one. 
Augustus still prospers in his business, and 
Helen never wishes, even in her heart, 
that she had not gone West. 


-2oe 


A WOMAN IN A MINING-CAMP. 





Prof. W. D. Gunning in the /ndex writes 
a breezy letter from the camp of ‘*Knock- 
em-Stiff,”” in Montana, five miles from a 
neighboring camp named **Gouge-eye.” He 
describes the **western slope” of the Rocky 
Mountains as a vast theatre of former par- 
oxysmal forces, “like those which recently 
wrecked the island of Java.” Above the 
silver mines of Leadville is a fault which 
records a vertical slip of five thousand 
feet. Inthe Elk Mountains we find evi- 
dence of a paroxysmal upward movement 
along a line of fracture eight thousand 
feet. The western wall of the Wasatch 
Mountains is the jagged face of a great 
earth rent. Utah slipped down at least 
six thousand feet, and left this rim’ of 
mountains above her. Accompanying such 
movements of the earth’s crust was a vast 
outpouring of lava. In reaching this Mon- 
tana mine, I traversed a lava plain of three 
hundred square miles. Such a stretch of 
desolation I had never seen. It was the 
blister of Milton’s hell, the burning marl 
which held the soles of unblessed feet. 
From the crest of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Golden Gate, the earth trembled once 
on the verge of ruin, and two hundred 
thousand square miles were laid under a 
mantle of molten fire. 


On one of the Tobacco Root Mountains 
—overlooking ribs and plains of basalt, 
poured out in the world’s last great par- 
oxysm—lives the family of our sketch. 
Here is the O-go-along Gold Mine. And 
here, in an earlier day, was the camp 
whose morals gave it the name of Knock- 
’em-Stiff. Dutch Dave was here, and 
Texas Joe, and Billy the Kid, and Tangle- 
foot ‘Tom, and Feather-legs Sam. But the 
glory of the camp has departed,—gone 
perchance to a newer camp twenty miles 
away, and known as Gloryville. One fam- 
ily remains to entertain me. ‘Two women, 
four men, and an unscored number of 
woodchucks are the only souls or things 
of life I have seen within five miles of 
Knock-’em-Stiff. 

Where will a man not go for the love of 
gold? And where is the solitude of desert 
or mountain to which woman will not fol- 
low for the love of man? The man came 
first; and for six years he lived alone ina 
dug-out, a sort of artificial cave. By day, 
he pecked and pounded at the mountain; 
and, by night, he did what he saw his com- 
panion, the woodchuck, do,—he crept into 
his hole and slept. 

The woman who lived eighteen years 
alone on the Island of St. Nicholas was a 
psychological study to the scholars who 
saw her after her rescue. The tragedy 
lived by the woman Margaret or by Sel- 
kirk was as nothing to the tragic loneli- 
ness I have found on the Rocky Mountains. 
I saw a miner who went alone into his 
tunnel on the first: day of October. He 
had a little hut at the tunnel’s mouth, and 
in the hut a supply of that on which miners 
feed. On the 20th of the following June, 
he was able to beat his way through the 
snow down to another hunf@n habitation. 
He had not quite lost the faculty of speech ; 
and he cried out to the first man he met: 
‘*Hello! Can you tell me who was elected 
President last fall?” 

I have just seen a man whose home is 
above the clouds, on the serrated crest of 
Treasury Mountain. He was not an entire 
man; for he had lost his teeth, one ear, 
and the sharp edge of his faculties. Treas- 
ury Mountain is fourteen thousand three 





hundred feet above the sea. On its sharp, 
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serrated crest is the Eureka Silver Ming 
On a shelving rock between two cliffs the 
miners have built their cabin. ‘To reach 
it, they must climb, holding on to a ro 

a steep wall of granite two hundred and 
fifty feet. And here three men live, 5 
stay, summer and winter. There wens 
four; but, a few weeks ago, the wind 
dashed a fragment of rock against the Su. 
perintendent, which knocked him off the 
crest of the mountain. His body lodged 
ona shard of granite three hundred feet 
below. The very day on which this Man 
came down, a snow-slide just tipped ap. 
other of his companions. Had his steps 
been delayed one-half minute. the aya. 
lanche would have hurled him down alon 
a sheer cliff six hundred feet. Whether 
from eating frozen raw potatoes—all the: 
had for two days when a snow-slide hag 
buried their pile of fuel—or whether from 
degeneration of the tissues in the thin aiy 
three of the four men had lost their teeth’ 
The man who talked with me was on his 
way back to his perch, his rope, his vag 
solitude of snow. ‘What a piece of wor, 
isaman!... How noble in reason !” 

I was saying that my host at Knock-‘ep. 
stiff attacked the mountain by day with 
pick and drill, and at night slept in his dey 
at the mountain's base. He was as much 
alone as Margaret on St. Nicholas. }, 
may be said that the world, to him, began 
with the Missouri River. Everything he 
wore or ate cost, at the nearest store, 
distant twenty miles,—the ruling price 
east of the Missouri plus forty cents 
pound for hauling over the plains, plus 
two hundred or three hundred per cent.,— 
the profit of the local dealer. Flour for g 
time was $1 50a pound. You could buy 
two needles for twenty-five cents, and one 
biy needle for the same. I saw the first 
cooking-stove ever brought into Knock. 
em-stiff. It was of ancient pattern and 
very iarge. The freight bill from the Mis. 
souri River was $70. 

So mine host toiled and slept, purchas. 
ing with his toil, now and then, a sack of 
flour, a side of bacon, and a pound of to. 
baceo. Sugar, he told me, he could not 
afford. I could not see that solitude had 
made him introspective. His niind had 
scaled down to its conditions. I felt hin 
as Touchstone felt the shepherd, Corin:— 

‘*Hast any philosophy in thee ?” 

“No more but that I know . . . that the prop. 
erty of rain is to wet and fire to burn, that good 
pasture makes fat wre and that a great cause 
of the night is lack of the sun.’”’ 


My host was a philosopher of the Corin 
type. I have found solitary men mueh 
given to a sort of philosophizing. One 
such man I have found who smoked to 
harden his bones. I have known another 
who refrained from eating butter, because 
butter would delay his ascent in the resur- 
rection. I suggested that the property of 
butter is rather to lubricate; but his idea 
had come to be a dogma of his religion, and 
of course he gave no heed to the voice of 
science. And this solitary man of Knock 
*em-stiff had his stock of myths and such 
philosophy as he shared with Corin. Te 
had philosophized much about the ma- 
ners of a woodchuck in relation to the 
weather. Of grand phenomena, he was 
not observant. I asked him about electric 
storms. He knew only that sometimes 
there was a great deal of electricity in the 
air. It was my fortune to witness such a 
storm onhis own mountain. There was no 
wind, rain, snow, or lightning. The thin air 
seemed charged as a Leyden jar. ‘The dis- 
charger was the highest point of your 
body. Electricity sang through your hair, 
and in a pulsation of shocks entered your 
brain. If you lifted your hand above your 
head, you received the shock in the hand. 
The effects on a jack were ludicrous. The 
long ears were lightning-rods. Electric 
sparks snapped at their tips. I was greatly 
amused at the experiments of the animal 
with the ‘‘fluid,” the *‘essence,” the ‘‘enti- 
ty,” the—well,perhaps the ass knew as well 
what it is as Iknew. But he could not get 
his ears out of the way of it. If I was 
amused at the jack, I was equally amused 
at the owner, sole proprietor, of the O-go- 
along. ‘The ass seemed to understand that 
no terminal member of the body should 
rise above the head, and his efforts were 
directed to keeping the ears down. His 
owner, less asinine, and consequently, in 
this case, less intelligent, raised his arm to 
strike, received a shock, and dropped the 
whip. 

I am late in coming to my theme, for the 
family was late in coming to Knock-’em- 
stiff. The wife came, and a family was es- 
tablished. 

One evening in June, while a winter 
storm was pelting the cabin, she told me 
the story of her coming. The world to 
these people no longer began with the Mis- 
souri River. By the Union Pacifie Rail- 
road, it had moved forward to Ogden. 
From Ogden, my hostess must travel by 
stage three hundred miles. When the stage 
had made about half the journey, it upset, 
and her arm was broken. The accident 0c- 
curred about midnight. She was the only 
passenger, and she was one hundred miles 
from a surgeon. With a bruised head and 
broken arm, she walked with the driver 
five miles to the nearest shelter. It was a 
stable. She lay in one of the stalls, kept 
warm by hay and horse-blankets. ‘The de- 
tails are too painful to recount here. 

O woman, woman! 

‘*What a piece of” supplementary ‘work 
isa woman!” At her coming, Gouge-eye 
takes the name of Sheridan, Knock-’en- 
stiff becomes Ellaville, the hut gives place 
to the house, the bunk to a bed, the rough 
board toa table, the sleeve to a napkin, 
pewter to china, fingers to forks, and Hors 
ford’s baking powder to respectable yeast. 
But, to accomplish this transformation, 


“Hic labor, hoc opus est.’’ 


Ten years of banishment from churches, 
halls, schools, art, science, society, the 
prattle of children, the song of birds, the 
fragrance of spring, the fruitage of aut 
umn—“hic labor, hoe opus est.” The 
world to her was arecollection. I tried t 
recall to her a New England summer by 4 
couplet from Lowell :— 

“To lie in buttercups and clover bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees.” 
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she remembered too well; but she had not 
a buttercup, a clover, ur a bee for ten 
years. She lived on recollections. 

On the train with me as I went to Ella- 

le was an accomplished woman with a 
peautiful little child. She was going to 
join her husband on a lonely ranch in Mon- 

. At some trifling occurrence, the child 
proke out in a fit of crying. When her sob- 
ping had ceased, I took her on my knee; 

, for the ears of men and women in ad- 
ining seats, 1 said what, for the eye of 
any woman who thinks she would like to 
transform another Knock-’em-stiff into 
another Ellaville, I will write here :— 

“My little one, you cry too soon. It is 
not yet the time tocry. When you go to 
that ranch in Montana, and when you stand 
in the door and look over a desert of sage- 
prush,on cold and barren mountains ; when 

ou see no garden and no fruit; when you 

ye no breakfast till your mother opens a 
tin can,and no dinner till she opens another 
ean; when the daily paper does not come, 
and there is no neighbor to call; when, 
now and then, there loiters about the house 
ared Bannock Indian,—whether a man or | 
4 woman you do not know,—and it has 
nothing on its body but a long red blanket, 
and never a smile on its face nor a frown, 
and never a tearin its eye, and it speaks 
never any word but this, ‘Ugh ! me hungry,’ 
—then, my child, then you may cry.” 

W. D. GUNNING. 
ee eee 
A MODERN HEROINE. 


In Mr. Hewitt’s able address at the open- 
ing of the Brooklyn bridge and in many 
newspaper accounts the extraordinary ser- 
yices rendered by Mrs. Emily Warran Roe- 
bling towards the completion of that struc- 
ture are heartily commended. Few of the 
readers of the reports of the recent cere- 
monies are aware that Mr. Roebling was 
prostrated by what is known as the caisson 
disease, a form of partial paralysis brought 
on by the poisoned air of the caissons. 
Naturally his wife became his nurse, but 
that was not all. With a sagacity rare 
among either men or women she saw that 
not only would the work on the bridge be 
seriously embarrassed by the engineer's 
jllness, but that her husband’s fame, as 
the directing mind of the great work, 
would be endangered. Possessing a fac- 
ulty for figures and forms, ‘“‘she address- 
ed,” says the Brooklyn Zogle, ‘ther re- 
markable intelligence to the acquisition of 
the higher mathematics; her luminous 
mind was well adapted to its profound and 
often desperate labyrinths. She mastered 
this most bewildering of sciences, applied 
it to the bridge. was on report with her 
husband, and dazzled and astonished the 
engineers by her complete and intelligent 
conception of their chief’s theories and 
plans. Day after day, when she could be 
spared from the sick room, in cold and 
wet, the devoted wife exchanged the duties 
of chief nurse for those of chief engineer 
of the bridge, explaining knotty points, 
examining results for herself, and thus she 
established the most perfect means of 
communication between the structure and 
its author. How well she discharged this 
self-imposed duty the grand and beautiful 
causeway best tells.” 

In the minds of some this story will ex- 
cite wonder only because it was a woman 
who did it. But it would have been won- 
derful in a man, even in one who had en- 
joyed the advantages of a technical educa- 
tion. What have Dr. Dix and the author- 
ities of Columbia College to say to this 
demonstration of woman's capacity for the 
highest mathematical culture? It seems 
to us that no severer test of woman’s 
powers has been furnished than _ this. 
It was not in the realm of faney, not by 
the dainty manipulation of delicate wors- 
teds and silks, not through the exercises 
of the intuitive power that this success 
was achieved; but Mrs. Roebling’s work 
led her into the mazes of the dryest and 
most abstruse mathematical calculations, 
and the fabric whose forms, and dimen- 
sions and uses she had to determine was 
hard and unpoetic, if not intractable steel. 
No doubt she is an exceptional lady in her 
ability to master such studies, but not 
more of an exception to her own sex than 
her husband is to his. The average school- 
girl is as good in mathematics as the aver- 
age scholar of the other sex. So long as 
the Brooklyn bridge lasts it will be a 
standing refutation of the theory that 
women are either incapable of mastering 
the graye material occupations of life 
which demand intellectual rather than 
physical strength, or that they need be 
any the less ladies in sentiment and feel- 
ings or any less devoted as wives and 
mothers for engaging in them.—Rochester, 
N. Y., Herald. 

———  _  -epPe- 


AGED INDIANS. 








Helen Hunt, in the August Century, 
tells the following story of two aged In- 
dian women at San Gabriel in Southern 
California : 

A few rods from the old mission-church 
of San Gabriel, in a hut made of bundles 
of the tule reeds lashed to sycamore poles, 
as the San Gabriel Indians made them a 
hundred years ago, live two old Indian 
Women, Laura and Benjamina. Laura is 
one hundred and two years old, Benjamina 
one hundred and seventeen. The record 





of their baptisms is still to be seen in the. 
church books; so there can be no dis- 
pute as to their age. It seems not at all 
incredible, however. If I had been told 
that Benjamina was a three-thousand-year- 
old Nile mummy, resuscitated by some 
mysterious process, I should not have de- 
murred much at the tale. The first time I 
saw them the two were crouching over a 
fire on the ground, under a sort of booth 
porch in front of their hovel. Laura was 
making a feint of grinding acorn meal in 
a stone bowl: Benjamina was raking the 
ashes with her claw-like old fingers for 
hot coals to start the fire afresh; her skin 
was like an elephant’s—shrivelled, black, 
hanging in folds and welts on her neck and 
breast and bony arms; it was not like any- 
thing human; her shrunken eyes, bright 
as beads, peered out from under thickets 
of coarse grizzled gray hair. 

Laura wore a white cloth band around 
her head, tied on with a strip of scarlet 
flannel; above that, a tattered black shawl. 
which gave her the look of an aged imp. 
Old baskets, old pots, old pans, old stone 
mortars and pestles, broken tiles and 
bricks, rags, straw, boxes, legless chairs— 
in short, all conceivable rubbish—were 
strewn about or piled up in the place, 
making the weirdest of backgrounds for 
the aged crones’ figures. Inside the hut 
were two bedsteads and a few boxes, bas- 
kets, and nets; and drying grapes and 
peppers hung on the walls. A few feet 
away was another hut, only a trifle better 
than this; four generations were living in 
the two. Benjamina’s step-daughter, aged 
eighty, was a fine creature. With a white 
band straight around her forehead close to 
the eyebrows, and a gay plaid handker- 
chief thrown on above it, falling squarely 
each side of her face, she looked like an old 
Bedouin sheik. 

Our Mexican friend remembered Laura 
as she was fifty years ago. She was then, 
even at fifty-two, celebrated as one of the 
swiftest runners and best ball-players in 
all the San Gabriel games. She was a 
singer, too, in the choir. Coaxing her up 
on her feet, patting her shoulders, entreat- 
ing and caressing her as one would a child, 
he succeeded in persuading her to chant 
for us the Lord’s Prayer and part of the 
litanies, as she had been wont to do it in 
the old days. It was a grotesque and in- 
credible sight. ‘The more she stirred and 
sang and lifted her arms, the less alive 
she looked. We asked the step-daughter 
if they were happy and wished to live. 
Laughing, she repeated the question to 
them. ‘‘Oh, yes! we wish to live forever,” 
they replied. 


oe 


VOTE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Seldom, if ever, has there been a politi- 
“al campaign in which the better and 
higher interests of society were at stake 
like the present one. Politicians may en- 
deavor, with all the sophistry they pos- 
sess, to hide the ‘‘saloon versus the home” 
phase of this campaign, but it is impossi- 
ble. .It is the issue, and no happy, joy- 
ous, sunny side of the home can take its 
place on the Democratic platform. No 
element—pure and loving—that clusters 
around the fireside; no impulse and aspi- 
rations kindled at the family altar; no 
fond wish welling up in the wife and 
mother’s heart; nor any good resolution 
of the husband and father, and son, as he 
crosses the threshold of home to enter the 
whirl and hum of business—none of these 
find place on the Democratic platform. 
No parting kiss from wife to husband; no 
“God bless you, my son,” from dear old 
mother, and no sweet lullaby at baby’s 
cradle—none of these can catch any inspi- 
ration from that platform. The fathers, 
and husbands, and sons loyal to home and 
to humanity, backed by the prayers and 
blessings of the great army of Iowa’s 
womanhood, must and will be true in their 
ballot to the Republican platform. If we 
look at this issue between the two parties, 
another strikingly important phase greets 
us. Itis that of the children—the boys and 
girls of lowa. We must remember that in 
voting for the Republican party we are 
voting for the children of the State, for 
the future safety and happiness of Iowa. 
There was wonderful power in that re- 
mark of Cardinal Wiseman, *‘Give me the 
children of England and in twenty years 
England shall be Catholic.” The past is 
the past, and with all its horrors it is past. 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on, nor all thy pity, nor thy wit, 

Can lure it back, to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out one word of it.”’ 
And the present with all its misery and 
all its obstacles and discouragements, is 
the present. 

But in voting for the children—for the 
future—we are working in the region of 
hope. Shall these 60,000 gaps made in 
America, by that many deaths of drunk- 
ards annually, shall they be filled by the 
sweet and loving children, the honest boys 
and girls of our land? Shall the five 
thousand saloons in Iowa continue to pre- 
sent their fascinating windows and doors, 
with the lurking sin within, to tempt your 
dear boy and mine? Shall the birds that 





fly in lowa air, or run in her fields and 
woods, shall the fish that sport in her 
waters, — shall these be protected by 
statutory laws and our dear boys and 
girls be left without a protection and a 
shield? Nay more, shall they not only be 
left thus, but shall the lawmakers, under a 
“judicious license system,” teach them 
that saloons and breweries are recognized 
as respectable places, and that they may 
go there and drink moderately and have 
the support of law-making and law-abiding 
citizens? No, a thousand times no. If 
the boys and girls of Iowa are to be ruin- 
ed by this terrible scourge of the liquor 
traffic, in God’s name let them meet their 
fate in violation of the law, and not by 
its sanction! How many thousands of 
mothers will lay their heads upon pillows 
to-night and comfortingly say to them- 
selves, ‘*Thank God, my boy is not a 
drunkard,” but how many thousand shall 
wake in the morning to find too late, 
**Alas, my boy is a drunkard!” 

Let the fathers and brothers reflect care- 
fully upon these facts. Let the prayers 
of mothers and sisters ascend to Him who 
loved the children, and let us in October 
next build a wall, as of adamant, around 
children, that Towa’s future greatness 
shall far eclipse her already proud record. 
— The Capital. 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE HOME. 





The idea is becoming more and more 
general that co-operation in household 
work is the one thing most needed to im- 
prove the health, life and prospects of 
women. It is advanced in all parts of the 
country, how earnestly the following ex- 
tract from the Lewiston (Me.) Journal will 
show : 

‘No doubt the great intellectual devel- 
opment of women which this age is wit- 
nessing is to make itself felt not only in 
enlarging woman’s sphere, but in enhanc- 
ing the influence of woman in the domestic 
circle, in rescuing her from drudgery and 
in giving to domestic life a higher educa- 
tional value. ‘To this end, in the near fu- 
ture we must see some form of co-opera- 
tion in kitchen and laundry work, by 
which labor can be economized and the 
mother’s time be spared more than it now 
is for the moral and intellectual discipline 
of her household. ‘The servant-girl ques- 
tion, the kitchen question, the useless 
bothers of housekeeping, are to be reme- 
died in the near future by a better division 
of labor, and by a co-operation in which 
one kitchen and one laundry may serve a 
neighborhood. ‘Then will the intellect of 
women have a better chance, and the girl 
graduate who carried off the valedictory 
honors will stand a chance to be again 
heard from, if not in public life, in that 
better field of home with large opportuni- 
ties for self-discipline and for the disci- 
pline of children.” 
oo 
CROMWELL’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


About Yarmouth, in England, cluster 
the traditions of Cromwell's near friends 
and relatives. There lived his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Bridget Bendish, who 
held him to be ‘‘not only the first general 
on earth, but after the twelve apostles the 
first saint in heaven.” .. . Loquacious, 
eloquent and enthusiastic, she would fre- 
quent the drawing-rooms and assembly- 
rooms of Yarmouth in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, as a leading and 
distinguished guest, dressed in the richest 
silks, and with a small black hood on her 
head, arriving after a day spent in hard 
manual labor with her workmen over the 
saltpans of her salt manufactory on Cob- 
holme Island. The evening over, she re- 
mounted her mare to return to Southtown, 
about half a mile distant, and perched on 
her old-fashioned saddle, would trot home 
at one o’clock in the morning, piercing the 
night air with the loud jubilant psalms in 
which she shrilly declared her election to 
the kingdom of heaven. But she never 
forgot the traditions of her childhood and 
their legacy of personal dignity. When, 
as Mr. Dawson Turner used to tell, his 
grandfather asked her one day whether 
she had ever been at court, she replied, ‘‘T 
have never been at court since I was wait- 
ed upon on the knee.” 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WInNsLow’s SooTHING Syrup 
FORK CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoeea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bettie Iya 





Try the 


ocket size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic 


‘ountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


WARD & GAY, 
184 Devonshire Street. 


INKSTAND 
DISCARDED 
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Hoops, scarfs, ribbons and any fancy articles 
can be made any color wanted with the Dia- 
mond Dyes. All the popular colors. 


Drp you ever read how Josiah Pitkin, of Chel- 
sea, Vt., was cured of a terrible sore leg by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the blood purifier? 


Tue heart of a human being fills and empties 
itself about 75 times in a minute. To increase or 
retard this operation is too often prima facia 
evidence of some disorder and, generally speak- 
ing, disease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator will 
correct all disorders and cure all diseases of the 
ae All druggists sell it for one dollar per 
tic. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Kemedies 


Hood's 
§ arsaparilla Septem ned te 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 








Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


re Use Hoop’s Tooru-PowDER. 


> KIDNEY-WORT :; 
HE CREAT CURE 


“AHEUMATISM 


it is of the 





KIDNEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 


that causes the 
mly the victims of tism can 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
a PERFECTLY CURED. 
SlPRice, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
44- Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


‘>KIDNEY-WORT : 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as great as the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic Jropacetions in the world. e 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


[From the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD§ NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be s jally mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
whe have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

[From our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she niust leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” fs 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Ang. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that I found, afier 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
ee and we were obliged to bring them up by 


which 














nd. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking yor done Food, 
= she will continue doing until the child is a year 
oO 


lt is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit rom Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes, as ihe liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor RK. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.} 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between the red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginniog of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
fa gm of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
8o that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruption a decrease of the hamoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that it Is the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases the patients 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &e., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Sourn Weymouth, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. he Dr. has no ONR 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE: 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur 
P by any other school. In addition, the large 
jaily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCZOPATHIC HOB- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St., New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including du- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. ie. 
nouncement and other particulars, addrees 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for ad jon, the course of study, 
and the ——— for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dzan. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


. 

Mt. Carroll (Il) Seminary, 
With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Arty 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 


sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inatruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Seteg Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be spened October 2d, with staft of Nine Pro- 
fessors; affiliated with Queen’s University; endowed 




















with building and funds by citizens of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. P. 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 





are left feeble for life, or death follows. 


CANADA. Write for prospectus. 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 

The National Education Association, at 
its recent annual meeting in Saratoga, 
on the question of co-education in secon- 
dary and collegiate schools, laid down the 
following propositions : 

1. The object of general education for 
every individual being the same, the means 
used should be the same, except as modi- 
fied by the characteristics and circumstan- 
ces of the person to be educated. 

2. These means should be a thorough el- 
ementary training in those objects best 
suited to give needed information and es- 
sential culture, followed, when the indi- 
vidual circumstances require and permit it, 
by a higher elective course of study. 

3. The question of the education of girls, 
as distinguished from the education of 
boys, is only a phase of special education. 
There are no intellectual differences be- 
tween the sexes that require or justify a 
difference in their general education. 

4, Neither the right of girls to equal ad- 
vantages with boys nor their equal capac- 
ity for intellectual effort and attainment is 
longer disputed, though certain mental 
differences in the sexes are generally rec- 
ognized. 

5. Sex is but one element, and not al- 
ways the main one, in determining what 
the higher education of the individual 
shall be, or at what point it shall com- 
mence; co-education is the plan of nature, 
and the practical difficulties in its way are 
disappearing before improved methods, 
and in the light of successful experience. 

6. In institutions established by the 
State and supported by the public funds, 
the element of economy, combined with 
efficiency, will always be carefully consid- 
ered; and if the State gives the girls with- 
in its borders equal advantages with the 
boys, it will endeavor so to do with the 
least expenditure and with the smallest 
practicable addition to educational machin- 
ery, or of disturbance to existing institu- 
tions. These conditions are evidently met 
by the admission of girls to the institutions 
provided for boys. 

7. Experience shows that the higher edu- 
cation of young women is successfully con- 
ducted in the same institutions and classes 
with young men, without the presence of 
either sex affecting the other more than at 
church or at the theatre. The young wom- 
en become more decorous ; the young men, 
more reserved and dignified. ‘The danger 
of improprieties in the association of the 
sexes in schools is less than in the commin- 
glings of fashionable life. 

8. In all schemes of school education al- 
lowances must be made for the education 
to be obtained from the family, society, the 
church, and the State, and for the time and 
effort which these means of education will 
consume. A further allowance must be 
made for the demands of growth, and the 
contingencies of ill-health and some degree 
of irregularity of attendance. Young peo- 
ple should not be allowed to work up to 
the measure of their strength. There 
should always be the possibility of greater 
eftort without the appearance of harm. 
These allowances being made and the sys- 
tem being elastic enough to admit them 
without serious jar, the co-education of the 
sexes will be found to have important ad- 
vantages for both over any scheme of edu- 
cation for boys and girls separately. It 
seems, therefore, to be for the interest of 
the State, of society, and of most individ- 
uals that co-education of the sexes should 
prevail in institutions supported by the 
State. 
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SHOULD SUFFRAGE BE ABOLISHED? 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In reading the reports of speeches by the 
opposers of woman suffrage, whether in 
the British House of Commons or in the 
Massachusetts House, one is struck with 
the lack of originality in the objections. 
The same reasons that have been urged for 
the half century that the question has been 
discussed, are still reproduced, even by the 
latest opponents in the latest debate in the 
English Parliament. It is always the same 
ery: 

‘*Women can not vote and attend to their 
household duties.” 

“If we allow women to take an interest 
in the government of the country, or to 
have a voice in the election of the men who 
are to expend the taxes [to which she, if 
she be a property-holder, contributes the 
same share as if she were a man] the home 
will inevitably fall into ruins.” 

“It is impossible; a woman cannot give 
any attention to politics; she cannot leave 
her home long enough to vote two or three 
times in the year, without the home's suf- 
fering; without, in fact, its being virtual- 
ly destroyed.” 

“Let us protect the 
Land.’ ” 

‘Moreover, politics are very degrading. 
Look at us, oh! ye women! Behold in us 
the victims of the ballot! degraded, sunk 
in the mire of this ‘filthy pool of politics.’ 
We accept our fate; we do not even ask 
your help in raising the ethics of politics. 
No! we are lost, hopelessly lost, and we 
beg you to behold in the ballot the instru- 
ment of our perdition.” 

Can it be that this anxiety of the male 
voters about the preservation of the home 
and the occupation of women as house- 
keepers and mothers, which is continually 
expressed whenever the question of ex- 
tending the suffrage to women tax-payers 
is touched, is founded upon their actual 
experience in men’s own department of life? 
We are told, indeed, that of every one hun- 
dred men engaged in making a living for 
themselves and families there are but five 
who are entirely successful; the other 


‘Homes of our 





ninety-five struggling vainly, and finally 
succumbing to the difficulties of the under- 
taking and going to the wall. Among the 
causes assigned for this large percentage 
of failure in the “struggle for existence,” 
and of the small number exemplifying the 
doctrine of the **survival of the fittest,” we 
have never noticed that politics have been 
held responsible. But it may be that the 
amount of time required for voting and 
taking an intelligent interest in the govern- 
ment of the country is too great a strain 
upon the voters, demanding too much time 
from their business, which they, with a 
noble patriotism, are obliged to sacrifice to 
the demands of their country. If this be 
true, instead of seeking to extend the suf- 
frage, should not steps be taken to relieve 
the majority of the present voters from this 
necessity ? 

How can Government behold the disas- 
trous condition of most men’s business af- 
fairs, see so many myriads either in a state 
of actual bankruptey or threatened with 
precipitancy therein, and not seek to re- 
move this possible cause? It might at 
least be tried. The percentage of success- 
ful men might be greatly increased if the 
care and responsibility of voting two or 
three times a year did not, as at present, 
divide their attention with their business. 
Something ought to be done! It is a ter- 
rible thing to contemplate the number of 
men who undertake the support of a fam- 
ily, and launch out in life only to make 
shipwreck of themselves and families. 
Why the governments of countries cannot 
be carried on so as not to absorb all the 
energies and time of the great bulk of the 
voters and to interfere in such a disas- 
trous way with the maintenance of the 
homes of our lands, is amystery to the un- 
initiated. Surely the home is the most im- 
portant thing to the State, and every citi- 
zen’s first duty is toit. For what is a gov- 
ernment or State, without its homes as a 
background? A well-framed and support- 
ed government is no compensation for 
broken and ill-supported homes, unsuc- 
cessful and baftled fathers and husbands. 
This is a question for legislators, and one 
that will undoubtedly claim their early at- 
tention now that it has been pointed out to 
them. E. 8. F. 

St. John, N. B. 

—e-92——__—_— 
THANKS TO OUR FRIENDS. 

The invaluable support to the Suffrage 
Bill in Parliament by the able speeches of 
its friends, was properly recognized by 
Suffragists at the annual meeting of the 
Central Committee, which took place on 
July 19, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
under the presidency of Mr. Courtney, M. 
P. 

The meeting was very well attended, and 
amongst the speakers were the Right Hon. 
James Stansfeld, M. P., Dr. Cameron, M. 
P., Mr. Coleridge J. Kennard, M. P., Mr. 
W. H. Archdale, M. P., Miss Muller, Mrs. 
Chant, and Miss Wilkinson. 

The proceedings included a resolution 
thanking Mr. Hugh Mason, Baron de 
Worms, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Henry 
Fowler, Mr. Jacob Bright, and Mr. Court- 
ney, for introducing and supporting in the 
House of Commons the Resolution for ex- 
tending the Parliamentary franchise to 
women who possess the qualifications 
which entitle men to vote, and who in all 
matters of local government have the right 
of voting. and pledging the Society to sup- 
port any further steps that may be taken 
by their Parliamentary friends to obtain 
the assent of the Legislature to that pro- 
posal. The resolutions were adopted with 
heartiness and unanimity, and the meeting 
separated with the conviction strengthen- 
ed that the events of the season had placed 
the question in a strong and assured posi- 
tion for future action, which might lead to 
victory at no distant day.— Women’s Suf- 
Srage Journal. 
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A GOOD WORD FROM THE NATION, 
The Nation has often a pleasant word 
for women. In an editorial entitled ‘Why 
the Strike Failed,” of August 23, it says: 


The remedy for young single American 
males whose business does not pay them 
enough to live in the way they like, has 
long been familiar to the public in the 
concise prescription of the late Horace 
Greeley. Popular sympathy for the un- 
derpaid is reserved for men with families, 
in callings laboriously acquired through 
long training, and which cannot be readily 
changed. Telegraphing does not belon 
to this class. It can be acquired in a hi 
degree of perfection by a smart boy in 
three months, and the single man who 
thinks it inadequately remunerated, and 
yet stays in it, with strong crying and 
tears, suggests inevitably, by so doing, the 
suspicion that he is wanting in energy and 
pluck, and is probably paid all he is worth. 
The truth is that the business of telegraph- 
ing properl eos to women, and any 
sympathy the public has to spare in the 
matter is due to the women whom these 
young fellows keep out of it, or to the 
women now in it whose wages their com- 
petition keeps down. In England the 
women in the government service are rap- 
idly taking hold of the telegraph offices. 
For all but the great offices, where the 








pressure of long despatches is severe, they 





are amply qualified for the work. For all 

the smaller offices, where assiduity. zeal 

and conscientiousness, without supervision, 

are required, they are much superior to 

men. F. H. Beacu. 
Dedham. 


CONVENIENCE OF THE OIL STOVE. 





Do all the sisters know the comfort there 
is in an oil stove in hot weather? I use 
mine for everything. Can get dinner now 
without being in the same condition as the 
steak when I sit down to eat it. Some who 
have not used them think you cannot get 
much of a dinner on those little things, 
but I have cooked green peas, beans, pota- 
toes, steamed a pudding, broiled steak and 
made coffee, and only had the stove lighted 
an hour anda half. Of course I had the 
things all ready when the wicks were 
lighted. Be sure to get a good stove. Mine 
is an Adams & Westlake, and I agree with 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher in thinking it the best. 
There is no odor from it, if kept clean and 
filled every day as you woulda lamp. It 
will bake perfectly if you have three wicks. 
I do not think there is heat enough in two 
wicks to bake well. It is much less expen- 
sive than coal or wood, and so much less 
work to take care of. 

This looks so much like a free acvertise- 
ment that the make of my stove should not 
be printed, but if any sister wishes to know 
about it I will write her if she will send 
me a stamp; I shall get it if directed to ad- 
dress as given below. 

I fully agree with “‘Hester Clyde” that 
we should all try to find the ‘‘sunny side 
of life.” Why should we be exempt from 
life’s trials and troubles, when we see oth- 
ers all around us bearing their burdens? 
How do we know ours are the hardest to 
bear? ‘Every heart knoweth its own sor- 
row.” It is not always those who carry 
the longest faces and are ready to cry and 
groan at everything, that have the most 
real trouble. If we look around us we 
can always find some one worse off than 
ourselves. It is much better for us to 
count upon blessings, and if we cannot 
find something in this beautiful world 
worth living for, we may be sure our 
hearts are winter-killed.— Maine Sunflower, 
in Woman and the Home. 
ee 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR GIRLS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Several communications have recently 
appeared in your JOURNAL, relating to evil 
habits existing among young people. 
There is a book of 214 pages, entitled ‘*For 
Girls: A Special Physiology,” published 
by Fowler & Wells, of New York, price 
one dollar. The author is Mrs. E. R. Shep- 
herd. Chapter 13 contains some ten pages, 
in which the evil is plainly stated, and 
proper advice given. 

Girls of twelve years of age and upward 
may derive benefit from reading this book ; 
the younger girls might best get the in- 
formation from the lips of their good moth- 
ers. Will ten, fifty, or a hundred mothers 
send for the book? A Doty. 

Camden, N. J. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


His Seconp CAMPAIGN. Round Robin Series. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 


This story resembles in several points a 
former number of the same series, ‘*A Tal- 
lahassee Girl.” In both, the scene is laid 
in the South. In both, the hero is an ex- 
soldier of the Northern army, and the her- 
oine a Southern girl, one of whose near 
relatives he has wounded in the war. In 
both, types of Northern and Southern 
character are contrasted, and a careful, al- 
most loving effort is made to depict a 
charming young Southern girl, who re- 
mains rather vague and misty in spite of 
the author's best endeavors to catch and 
fix her beauty. The main thread of the 
plot is simple. Edgar Julian, a Chicago 
“railroad man,” who in his boyish days 
marched through Georgia with Sherman, 
revisits the South on business, and falls in 
love with Rosalie Chenier. The course of 
true love, as usual, does not run wholly 
smooth. The obstacles are rivals, social 
and political differences of creed, apparent 
indecision on the young lady’s part, and, 
worst of all, the discovery that Julian is 
the identical Northern soldier who stabbed 
her sister with a bayonet when she fired 
upon him during a battle that raged 
around the family mansion, and who has 
ever since been held in odious remem- 
brance by the Cheniers as a typical Goth 
and Vandal. All is smoothed over, how- 
ever. ‘The injured sister, who is the first 
to recognize him, forgives her former ene- 
my, and wins over the father to do like- 
wise; and Rosalie, when the facts are 
finally made known to her with fear and 
trembling, is found to bear no malice. In 
the last chapter there is a pretty scene 
which recalls the close of ‘*The Lady of the 
Lake.” Julian has prevailed upon Rosalie 
to hasten the wedding day so that he mew | 
take her to Chicago before they go abroad. 

‘**] want to show you to my friends,’ he 
proudly said, ‘so that they may see how 

reat has been my second victory over the 

outh.’ 

‘“sIt is not a victory,’ she quickly re- 
joined, ‘for you are my prisoner for life!’ 
She put her arms around him to illustrate 
his captivity.” 

Besides the love-making, there is a little 
‘“tmoonshine” distilling, some politics and 
a good deal of railroad combination. It is 





a graceful story, with pretty bits of de- 
scription of scenery and people, and is 
pleasant summer reading. A. 8. B. 

——-$-2— 
WANTED! 








An active, earnest friend of woman suf- 
frage to take immediate service for the 
cause,with good remuneration, in a neigh- 
boring city. Apply at the office of the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL by letter, or if in per- 
son,on Mondays, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19leow 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr. Elizabeth J. French’s address will be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 








At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bormhets for elderly ladies. 





Short-Hand may be studied at the Boston Com. 
mercial College, at the corner of Washington and 
Boylston Streets, Boston, which makes a specialty of 
fitting students in that useful art, which is of especial 
benefit to ladies. 





The Evening School of Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, re-opened, as usual, the firat Monday 
in September, offering to persons in business all the 
advantages of the day schools in this branch of study. 
Both class and private instruction; two courses with 
diplomas for each; a specialty made of gesture; stage 
business for those who wish. Day instruction (which 
is entirely private) will not commence until October. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
19" teen Gaveateenenp school-year begins September 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


FANNY L. ROGERS, Reader. 


Address ; Care Burgess & Son, 11 West St., Boston. 
References ; Mrs. Anna Baright Curry, School of El- 
ocution and Expression; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
Hon. John W. Dickenson; 8. 8. Curry, Ph. D., Bos- 
ton University; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

1 ag of Instruction: one hour, $1; half hour, 50 
cents. 








West Newton English and Classical School 
The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN 
29—10t West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practica/ instructor she claims to be, 


BOARDING AND SCHOOL 
For Gir 
w 








o s and Young Women. 

HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

est Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.— 

Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundinge. Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. Board and other expenses very low. Courses 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, &c.), 
with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- 
ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
orany information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29—8t 


MRS, NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Will re-open Oct. 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each week, in the line of the new or “creative 
method,” either with tools upon wood or in 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum. Fo: catalogues address the Prin- 
cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 











PREPARATION FOR THE 


HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN 


Young ladies intending to have a collegiate educa- 
tion are invited to examine the facilities offered at 
Chauncy-Hall School, 259 Boylston Street, 
Boston, where they can have the most yoy ys 
paratory training, under teachers who have made a 
specialty of such work for many years. 

Their admission has ceased to be an experiment. 
Within the last two years, 120 girls and young ladies, 
from 4 to 22 years of age, have been members of the 
school. Two entered college last July with great 
credit. 

Mothers should especially notice the provisions made 
for Children. It is usually best to begin Latin by 
the time the child is eleven years old, 35—3t 


SHORT-HAND 
BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 

REFORM 

SCISSORS, *"inisens/cc: 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 








Boston, Mass. 








Music Teachers, Choir Leaders 
School Teachers. 


For Common Schools | 0X9 BELLs, 


mersun. GOLDEN ROBIN (50 cts.) W. 0. Per 
kins. WHIPPOORWILL - cts.) [RR 
CHIMES (50 cts.) SONG ECHO (75 cts.) Ajj are 
good, cheerful, genial collections of school music, 


WELCOME CHorr 
For High Schools | (9). By Tilden. Tavs 
tEL ¥ 2 ($1). erkins. Voca 
ECHOES ($1). Female Voices. WELLESLEY 


COLLEGE COLLECTION ($1). HIGH SCHOOL 


CHOIR ($1). HOUR OF SINGING (81). Aji ay 
excellent books by the best compilers. . 
For Singing Classes | ,. "88, SINoERe 


ELCOME (75 cts.) 
y Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts.) By W. 0. Pep 
kins. THE IDEAL (75 cts.) Classes with cither 
of these books are sure to be successes. 


For Musical Societies | ..2®DEMrrioy 
e Nove 
Mis Dew and remarkabie work is well vent 
practising. Also, the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 ctg ) 
and the fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAG# 
($1). Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large 
—~ of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for 
sts 
SHEPHERD CHURCH co 
For Choirs | LECTION (1 25). TEMPLE 
($1). tKALD OF PRAISE ($1). ANTHEY 
HARP CHURCH OFFERING ($1 95) 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS (31 25)' 
GEM GLEANER ($1), and many others. Send for 
descriptive lists. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LAPORTE, IND. 


edition. 








‘Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann's Training School for Kin. 
dergartners,”’ formerly at Detroit; Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monaay 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued un 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons op 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work:” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten 
and in the city primary schools, which will be cop. 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, Iyp, 





Reclining Cot Chair 





Adjustable |! Comfortable! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $38.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 





LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 
Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oP 








posite Park Street Church, first floor. 
MISSES, T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 
Are you out’ Ifso,senda postal 
WRITING to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
PAPER ty ob Foreign and American pert 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to § 
BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent H 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while * 
P ackage weighing ten pounds cc 
1 e sent anywhere in N. E. probab'y 
or 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Ce eee 
LADIES’ LUNCH 
5 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Cofiee, wi 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; o~ 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delica' ~ 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasons! 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





can secure 


perma 
- Lady Agents ie caviovass 
k > nd good salary selling Queen ete 
an 
» SS Sample outfit Free. Address 

City Suspender Co., 


_32- _ 





ooo en ae 
C. H. SIMONDS & CC., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 
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H. B. BLA 
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